EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

OCTOBER,  igiQ 


I 

REOPENING  OF  THE  E:C0LE  NORMALE 

supErieure 

Attended  not  only  by  the  highest  educational  authori¬ 
ties  of  France,  having  at  their  head  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  Lafferre,  but  also  by  the  highest  military 
and  civil  dignitaries.  General  Berdoulat,  Military  Governor 
of  Paris,  General  Jullian,  representing  M.  Clemenceau, 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  War,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
by  President  Poincare  himself,  the  reopening  exercises  of 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  on  Sunday,  March  23, 
1919,  were  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  return  of 
France  to  peace  conditions.  As  long  as  the  war  lasted  the 
School  had  had  to  remain  closed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
all  the  young  men  who  by  their  age  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  belong  to  it  were  also  of  military  age  and  were 
doing  brilliant  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  There 
they  acquitted  themselves  with  such  bravery  that  in  the 
land  of  heroes  that  France  has  proved  to  be  not  a  single  ele¬ 
ment  has  paid  to  death  such  a  high  toll  as  the  alumni  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  celebrated  School.  Among  these  noble  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  terrible  world  tragedy  let  us  recall  here  the  names 
of  two  young  men  who  had  done  distinguished  educational 
service  in  our  City  of  New  York,  Lieutenant  Ducros,  for 
two  years  Instructor  in  French  in  Hunter  College,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Louis  Bourquin,  Lecturer  in  French  Literature  in 
Columbia  University  in  the  year  just  preceding  the  war, 
1913-1914. 

This  magnificent  war  record  of  the  School  need  surprize 
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no  one  who  is  ever  so  slightly  familiar  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  French  nation.  There  the  graduates  of  the 
£cole  Normale  appear  conspicuously  as  leaders.  And  no 
wonder.  They  are  selected  thru  the  hardest  competi¬ 
tive  tests,  about  fifty  every  year,  thirty  in  Letters,  twenty  in 
Science.  Their  graduation,  as  agr^g^s,  is  still  more  severely 
competitive  than  their  admission  as  there  they  have  to 
meet  the  rivalry  of  the  students  of  all  the  universities  of 
France.  They  become  leaders  in  life  because  for  years 
already  they  have  striven  for  leadership  in  their  respective 
generations. 

Like  many  great  French  institutions,  the  Ecole  Normale 
owes  its  creation  to  the  great  reorganizing  movement  which 
immediately  followed  the  most  violent  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  decree,  however,  which  gave  it  its  final 
form  belongs  to  the  Napoleonic  period  and  is  dated  i8io. 
Ever  since,  save  for  a  short  eclipse  under  the  reactionary 
government  of  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  it  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  France.  Legally 
its  function  is  simply  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  Lyc^es, 
i.  e.,  for  the  secondary  schools  belonging  to  the  French 
Government.  But  while  a  number  of  its  alumni  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  follow  the  career  mapped  out  for  them  by  the  official 
regulations  of  the  School,  the  intense  intellectual  life,  the 
mental  stimulation  under  which  they  have  spent  the  three 
most  important  years  of  their  formative  period,  constitute 
a  training  which  easily  places  them  at  the  head  of  their 
generations  in  all  the  manifestations  of  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity.  Of  course  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
university  professorships.  Professors  Lanson,  Croiset, 
Langevin,  Bergson,  Brunot,  the  new  Dean  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Letters,  all  hail  from  the  £cole  Normale.  Victor 
Cousin  was  for  years  its  Director,  and  its  present 
head,  Professor  Lavisse,  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  is 
universally  acknowledged  the  leading  French  historian  of 
the  present  day.  Pasteur  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  its 
purely  scientific  department  and  it  is  from  its  laboratories 
that  came  most  of  the  discoveries  that  have  made  him 
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one  of  the  leading  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  prepared, 
tho  not  officially,  for  letters  for  journalism,  for  historical 
investigations,  for  philosophy  such  men  as  Edmond  About, 
Francisque  Sarcey,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Hippolyte  Taine. 
It  numbered  among  its  teachers  Sainte-Beuve,  and  more 
recently  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re.  It  gave  to  France  the 
first  great  victim  of  the  Great  War,  the  most  eloquent 
French  political  orator  of  the  last  decades,  Jean  Jaur^s. 

We  hardly  need  allude  to  the  high  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  dispensed  to  the  Normaliens.  This  is  a  matter  of 
course.  Moreover,  it  is  in  large  part  open  to  other  students 
also,  as  most  of  the  courses  now  attended  by  them  are 
simply  the  courses  of  instruction  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  But  what  is  strictly  theirs,  what  makes  the  £cole 
Normale  Supirieure  an  institution  absolutely  of  its  own 
kind  is  the  atmosphere  of  absolutely  free  mutual  criticism 
in  which  its  students  live  during  their  stay  of  three  years 
in  the  School.  They  learn  from  their  classmates  at  least 
as  much  as  from  their  teachers.  They  think,  they  speak 
out  their  thoughts,  they  have  to  defend  them,  as  every 
weak  point  is  at  once  seized  by  some  quick-witted  rival. 
Recitation  rooms  are  found  in  every  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  but  the  assembly  rooms  where  students  congregate 
for  informal  intellectual  contact  between  recitation  hours 
have  perhaps  no  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  £cole  Normale  does  not 
belong  to  any  party,  political,  religious  or  philosophical. 
It  nursed  Bishop  Perraud  and  Monseigneur  Baudrillard  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  radical  French  thinkers  of  the 
present  day.  It  represents,  nay,  it  leads  France  in  all  her 
intellectual  moods  and  varieties. 

Its  reopening  was  therefore  an  event  of  National  im¬ 
portance,  and  of  National  importance  also  were  the  speeches 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Director  Lavisse  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Poincare  which  are  here  reproduced. 

Adolphe  Cohn 


Columbia  University 
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SPEECH  OF  MONSIEUR  ERNEST  LAVISSE,  OP  THE  ACAD^MIE 
FRAN^AISE  DIRECTEUR  DE  E’^COEE  NORMAEE 
SUP^RIEURE 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Minister,  Gentlemen,  My  Young  Comrades: 

The  Ecole  Normale,  gathered  here  again,  after  being 
scattered  here  and  there  for  five  long  years,  piously  sends 
her  first  thought  to  those  of  her  pupils  and  alumni  who 
died  for  the  country.  We  promise  to  them  to  keep  and  to 
perpetuate  their  memory.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  us 
to  engrave  on  marble  the  list,  so  long,  alas!  of  their  names. 
We  will  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  School  during 
the  war;  the  documents  thereof  will  be  the  hundreds  of 
letters  written  to  our  Schoolmate  and  Secretary,  Paul 
Dupuy;  in  these  letters  our  combatants  relate  their  daily 
life  with  complete  frankness  and  confidence,  and  communi¬ 
cate  to  us  their  ideas  and  sentiments.  This  history  will 
be  glorious  for  the  School;  I  make  bold  to  say  that  it  will 
reflect  honor  upon  France. 

Let  our  hearts  unite  also  in  expressing  our  deep  and  sor¬ 
rowful  sympathy  to  the  families  of  our  dead.  We  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  come  from  very  modest  families;  it  was 
our  parents’  desire  to  raise  us  to  a  condition  higher  than 
their  own.  To  succeed  therein  they  spared  neither  toil 
nor  sacrifices;  accepting  a  double  load  of  efforts  and  priva¬ 
tions,  they  not  only  earned  their  own  living,  they  earned 
ours  too  in  advance.  We  have  been  witnesses  to  their 
joy  after  the  son’s  success,  to  their  pride  in  him  and  their 
hopes;  therefore  do  we  realize,  and  share  in,  their  uncon- 
solable  grief.  To  the  honor  of  these  sufferers  I  must  say, 
and  I  hold  the  proof  thereof  in  admirable  letters,  that  this 
sacrifice  to  our  Fatherland  was  accepted  by  them  stoically. 

Now,  my  friends,  survivors  of  the  Great  War,  turn  your 
eyes  towards  the  future. 

You  have  just  been  witnesses  of  and  actors  in  an  unparal¬ 
lelled  tragedy,  the  stage  of  which  included  the  whole  globe. 
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Day  and  night  you  have  toiled  and  endured  unimaginable 
hardships ;  you  have  lived  in  continuous  contact  with  death, 
hourly  expected  and  in  horrible  forms!  You  knew  what 
the  object  of  the  contest  was,  and  you  were  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  the  stake,  which  was  the  safety  of  Country, 
Right  and  Justice. 

After  the  victory  you  saw  empires  crumble  down;  you 
have  seen  a  flock  of  dynasties  fly  away  like  so  many  fright¬ 
ened  birds,  and  at  the  same  time  you  beheld  the  reappear¬ 
ance  in  Europe  and  in  venerable  Asia  of  ghosts  that  had 
sprung  from  tombs  thought  to  have  been  closed  for  eternity. 
Today  you  are  following  the  deliberations  of  a  World  Confer¬ 
ence.  There  most  diverse  voices  are  heard;  century  old 
quarrels  are  revived;  ambitions,  selfish  views,  hatreds,  all 
of  them  bequests  of  the  past,  are  obstructing  the  path  of 
the  future.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Governments  which  is  sitting  in 
Paris  will,  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles,  succeed  in  drafting 
a  few  articles  of  a  creed  intended  for  a  humanity  undoubtedly 
still  far  distant. 

All  these  great  things  have  been  seen  by  you;  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  they  have  been  done  by  you.  What  a  task  for 
your  young  years !  Never,  since  history  began,  has  a  genera¬ 
tion  received  such  a  schooling  as  yours.  Humanity,  not 
in  abstract,  but  in  flesh  and  bones,  has  revealed  to  you  both 
its  noblest  and  its  worst  instincts.  You  are  at  one  of  these 
turning  points  in  history  when  in  fiercely  blowing  gales- 
men  and  things  are  whirled  about  like  dead  leaves,  who 
and  which  considered  themselves  assured  of  enduring  for¬ 
ever.  The  ruin  of  the  past  opens  up  to  you  broad  and 
new  vistas  of  the  future.  Finally,  each  one  of  you  has  come 
to  know  himself,  has  judged  himself,  has  judged  his  own 
life,  and,  better  still,  has  judged  life  itself  in  his  hour-  of 
meditation  under  the  searching  glance  of  death.  You 
are  ready  now  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  are 
awaiting  you. 

Yes,  which  are  awaiting  you;  for  the  generation  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Great  War  has  a  mission  to  fulfil.  We 
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need  this  generation  to  bring  to  our  imperfect  political 
regime,  to  our  still  more  imperfect  social  system,  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  still  entirely  fresh.  I^et  this  generation  come 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  its  collective  dignity;  especially 
do  not  allow  it  to  scatter,  one  by  one,  in  the  old  lines,  lest 
it  should  come  to  stick  fast  in  the  old  ruts;  let  it  remain 
united,  marking  out  and  retaining  its  distinct  place.  It 
does  seem,  moreover,  resolved  to  do  so.  Groupings  are  in 
formation,  more  or  less,  everywhere;  mention  has  been 
made,  and  in  this  very  place,  I  know  it,  of  the  formation 
of  a  National  Association  of  Veterans.  The  undertaking 
is  vast  and  difficult.  May  it  succeed!  If  this  League  is 
organized  in  regional  circles,  if  it  manifests  its  unity  in 
regular  conventions,  if  it  makes  its  voice  heard  in  critical 
moments  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect,  if  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  dissensions,  and  in  order  to  cover 
them  with  shame,  it  should  raise  up  again  the  memory 
of  the  great  days  of  the  Sacred  Union,  its  voice  is  sure  to  be 
listened  to  by  France.  Our  country  knows  to  whom  it  is 
indebted  for  its  salvation  and  its  glory. 

Provided,  of  course,  each  one  of  you,  in  whichever  con¬ 
dition  placed,  shall  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
Your  own  duty,  my  friends,  is  to  give  to  your  country  the 
kind  of  educators  which  is  now  needed.  For  education, 
tho  resting  upon  eternal  and  immutable  principles,  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  changing  circumstances  of  successive 
moments.  For  instance,  we  were  never  so  much  as  now  in 
need  of .  intellects  trained  for  individual  judgment,  capable 
of  reaching  decisions  for  reasons  of  their  own,  autonomous 
and  apt  to  take  initiatives;  we  must  have,  and  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  strong  individuals.  You  will  meet,  therefore,  in¬ 
trenched  behind  time-worn  customs  and  practises,  this  old 
enemy,  educational  passivity. 

Again,  as  another  instance,  never  was  the  acceptance  by 
individuals  of  a  common  discipline  so  necessary  as  today. 
Your  pupils  will  learn  from  you  that  the  time  of  “every 
man  for  himself”  is  gone  forever.  In  a  time  like  ours 
“himself”  means  so  little!  You  will  forewarn  them  against 
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selfish  indifference,  against  the  too  frequently  encountered 
distaste  of  all  personal  effort,  against  this  sneering  criti¬ 
cism  which  demolishes  everything  and  never  rebuilds  any¬ 
thing.  Now  every  one  must  labor  and  serve  the  community' 
according  to  his  means.  You  who  have  watched  the  man 
of  France  in  action,  who  have  seen  him  live  and  die,  you 
know  the  real  worth  of  the  French  Community;  you  know 
that  it  is  worthy  of  admiration,  of  respect,  that  it  deserves 
boundless  devotion. 

And,  again,  another  example,  it  is  fit  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  Frenchman  of  tomorrow  should  transcend  limited 
horizons  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  earth.  The  various 
parts  of  the  globe  have  moved  strikingly  nearer  to  each 
other.  You  have  seen,  gathered  in  the  gigantic  battle,  all 
the  hues  and  tints  of  the  human  skin.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  should  know  the  division  of  humanity  into  nations, 
the  character  of  each  of  these  nations,  its  customs,  its  in¬ 
terests,  its  passions,  and  then  the  interplay  of  international 
intercourse,  what  hopes,  what  fears  it  justifies,  both  for 
mankind  and  for  France;  for  France  will  remain  the  chief 
subject  of  study,  and  we  shall  know  her  better,  and  shall 
feel  in  our  blood  all  the  reasons  of  loving  her  after  we  have 
located  her  in  the  whole  of  humanity  and  after  we  have 
realized  her  separate  function,  manifestly  so  high. 

Upon  such  examples,  selected  from  many  more,  I  might 
speak  a  very  long  time;  but  we  are  destined  to  see  each 
other  again.  All  I  intend  to  say  today  is,  that  whether 
your  specialty  be  literary  or  scientific  work,  you  have  no 
right  to  shut  yourselves  therein.  The  tragic  years  have 
not  given  you  any  special  education,  is  this  not  true?  What? 
You  would  be  simply  teachers  of  philosophy,  or  mathematics, 
or  letters,  or  history!  You  have  no  right  to  do  that.  You 
are  something  more  that  mere  philosophers,  or  mathema¬ 
ticians  or  anything  of  the  sort.  In  you  the  preeminent 
character  is  not  that  you  have  qualified  for  this  or  that 
specialty,  but  that  you  are  the  veterans  of  the  Great  War, 
the  men  who  in  Flanders,  in  Picardy,  in  Lorraine,  in 
Champagne,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Asia  have  experienced  the 
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deepest  emotions,  have  thought  over  the  greatest  duties. 
Please  meditate  this  saying  of  Michelet’s:  “Teaching  con¬ 
sists  in  communicating  the  intimate  part  of  man.”  Your 
intimate  part  is  very  rich,  my  friends;  you  will  scatter  it 
lavishly  all  around  yourselves. 

This  will  be  a  novel  professional  duty,  different  from 
participation  in  the  scientific  activity  of  your  country.  A 
goodly  number  of  you,  I  hope,  intend  to  teach  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  where  they  will  select  their  separate  fields  from  the 
immense  domains  of  physical  and  moral  sciences.  At  the 
present  moment  the  future  of  these  universities  looms  up 
superbly.  Do  you  know  that  side  by  side  with  the  students 
who  have  come  back  from  our  armies,  2500  students  sent 
by  the  American  Army  are  seated  in  our  university  halls? 
Do  you  know  that  from  allied  or  friendly  countries  full 
colonies  of  students  are  announced?  And  these  same 
countries  are  applying  to  us  for  teachers  in  their  own  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  What  a  homage  paid  to  the  genius 
of  France!  But  are  we  in  a  condition  to  entertain  these 
applications  and  to  receive  newcomers  among  us?  Our 
own  good  will,  the  good  will  of  our  university  men  is  not 
equal  to  the  task.  We  must  receive  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  first  condition  is  that  our  profession  should 
enable  the  teacher  to  live,  otherwise  it  will  be  deserted. 
Then  we  must  be  abundantly  provided  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  our  labor.  All  this  can  be  given  to  us  by  the  State 
and  by  the  State  alone.  Now  this  assistance  is  very  slow 
coming.  Everybody  will  understand  that  the  question  is, 
whether  or  not  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of 
France  in  the  world  will  be  provided  for. 

For  we  may  expect  an  energetic  resumption  of  this  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  so  sadly  weakened  and  interfered  with  by  the 
war.  The  terrible  nightmare  will  vanish.  Our  labora¬ 
tories  will  no  longer  be  absorbed  in  devising  new  instru¬ 
ments  of  death  and  destruction,  nor  philosophy,  history 
and  philology  in  searching  for  arguments  of  discord  and 
hatred.  Among  the  scientists  some  will  go  on  with  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  study  of  nature  and  pursue  the  effort  directed 
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towards  placing  more  and  more  the  physical  forces  in  the 
service  of  man.  The  others  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
inexhaustible  study  of  mankind  as  well  as  to  the  efforts  of 
raising  man  to  a  constantly  loftier  conception  of  life.  And 
between  the  free  and  thinking  nations  there  will  be  rivalry 
owing  to  the  ambition  in  each  of  them  of  doing  good,  of 
doing  better,  so  as  to  deserve  preeminently  the  respect 
of  the  human  community.  Each  nation  will  devote  to 
the  task  the  qualities  of  its  special  genius.  We  may  ex¬ 
pect  everything  from  the  genius  of  France,  because  it  is 
generous,  because  it  is  clear  and  clarifying.  This  genius, 
my  young  colleagues,  will  hearten  you  in  the  coming  con¬ 
test.  You  will  be  on  the  firing  line  again  and  will  serve 
with  honor  in  the  French  Intellectual  Army,  the  center 
of  which  is  in  Paris  and  the  vanguard  in  Strasbourg! 


II 

SPEECH  OF  MONSIEUR  RAYMOND  POINCAR^  OF  THE 
ACAD^MIE  FRAN^AISE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

Gentlemen: 

The  time  has  come  for  this  old  mansion  which  for  so 
many  months  has  been  the  abode  of  charity  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  be  restored  to  science  and  to  resume  its  familiar 
aspect.  In  the  course  of  a  glorious  and  eventful  history 
the  Rcole  Normale  has  never  been  more  cruelly  tried  nor 
has  it  been  surrounded  with  greater  splendor  than  during 
the  four  years  which  have  just  tom  from  it  its  students  in 
order  to  scatter  them  in  the  armies  of  France.  All  of 
them,  its  graduates  and  its  newly  admitted  students,  pro¬ 
fessors  already  in  the  possession  of  fame  or  young  occupants 
of  the  rue  d’Ulm  building,  left  for  the  war  with  the  same 
flame  burning  in  their  hearts;  all  of  them  fought  with  the 
same  bravery ;  but  when  measuring  the  gaps  which  death  has 
opened  in  their  ranks  how  can  we  escape  a  sensation  of  un¬ 
controllable  sadness?  One  day,  while  the  war  was  still 
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raging,  your  illustrious  Director,  the  master  of  all  of  us, 
Monsieur  Ernest  Lavisse,  was  by  anticipation  picturing  to 
himself  our  victorious  France,  and  thinking  of  those  who 
would  be  there  no  longer  he  added  that  in  the  joy  of  our 
triumph  their  absence  would  be  doubly  felt.  How  true 
were  his  words!  Yes,  today  we  would  love  to  see  Victory 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  calling  back  to  life  those  who 
fell  on  the  battlefield;  we  are  almost  surprized  that  this 
miracle  can  not  be  accomplished;  we  are  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  they  have  not  seen  their  hopes  realized  and 
that  we  are  celebrating  without  them  the  consummation 
due  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

If  anything,  however,  can  console  us  for  their  departure, 
it  is  the  certain  knowledge  that  altho  fallen  while  in  com¬ 
plete  enjoyment  of  youth,  they  have  fully  discharged  their 
appointed  task.  Into  a  short  and  sublime  life  they  have 
poured  as  much  strength  as  might  have  been  spent  in  a 
long  and  strenuous  existence;  in  a  rapid  series  of  fruitful 
deeds  they  condensed  the  very  essence  of  their  souls;  on 
the  battlefields,  on  the  fire  line  they  have  been  all  that,  had 
they  lived  longer,  they  could  have  been  in  the  noble  career 
of  their  choice,  viz.,  educators,  torchlight  bearers,  examples 
for  future  generations;  and  they  have  not  wholly  disap¬ 
peared,  since  behind  them  they  have  left  the  best  that  was 
in  them  in  magnificent  examples  and  immortal  teachings. 

How  could  their  memory  ever  perish?  It  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  preserved  by  the  relatives  and  friends  who  survive 
them;  it  will  be  honored  by  the  whole  of  France;  it  will  be 
worshipt  especially  in  this  Normalien  family  which  always 
so  piously  preserves  the  memory  of  its  dead  and  which, 
larger  than  the  natural,  tho  more  restricted  than  the  na¬ 
tional  family,  shares,  however,  in  the  nature  of  both  and 
offers,  as  it  were,  to  those  who  constitute  it  an  additional 
home  made  up  of  affection  and  intimacy. 

The  School  will  remain  proud  of  those  it  has  lost;  it  will 
remain  proud  of  those  who  come  back  to  it.  Once  more,  in 
these  tragic  hours,  it  showed  itself  worthy  alike  of  its  past 
and  of  its  destiny.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
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it  has  been  mixt  with  all  the  great  events  of  our  history. 
Thru  all  our  revolutions  it  has  maintained  the  essential 
traditions  of  French  culture.  It  has  suffered  when  liberty 
suffered;  it  prospered  when  hberty  flourished.  Could  it 
remain  indifferent  in  a  war  which  threatened  to  destroy 
together  with  liberty  all  that  is  represented  in  letters,  science 
and  art  by  the  long  and  continuous  effort  of  our  country? 

Already  during  the  Ann^e  Terrible ,  the  Normaliens,  altho 
free  by  law  at  that  time  of  any  military  obligation,  had  of 
their  own  free  will  offered  themselves  for  the  defense  of 
the  flag,  and  the  four  classes  of  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870 
had  provided  the  army  with  a  number  of  valiant  recruits. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  rue  d’Ulm  building  had  been, 
as  it  was  until  yesterday,  occupied  by  a  military  hospital 
and  had  been  chosen  as  a  target  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy. 
Studies  had  been  interrupted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  months  and  not  until  December  27,  1871,  was  Mr. 
Lafferre’s  predecessor,  Jules  Simon,  able  to  attend  the  re¬ 
opening  exercises  and  to  pay  the  Normaliens  who  had  en¬ 
listed  as  volunteers  the  honor  of  reviewing  them. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who  had  founded  in  the  University 
of  Strasbourg  the  Historical  Laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  and  who  had  since  then  become  a  MaiUre  de  Con¬ 
ferences  in  the  School,  had  just  published  his  famous  letters 
to  Mommsen,  had  luminously  demonstrated  the  emptiness 
of  the  German  claim  upon  Alsace-Lorraine,  had  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  parallel  set  off  against  each  other  French  and  German 
methods,  had  proclaimed  that  the  old  policy  of  invasion 
had  been  reintroduced  into  the  world  by  Prussia,  that  the 
ideas  of  war  and  conquest  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
enthroned  in  the  chairs  of  German  universities,  that  to 
the  old  loyal  and  chivalrous  methods  of  warfare  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  had  substituted  a  new  system,  made  up 
of  hatred  and  barbarousness.  Vigorous  presentation  in 
which  Fustel  had  depicted  in  unalterable  colors  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  enemy  and  exprest  in 
soul  stirring  accents  the  humiliation  imposed  upon  the 
patriotism  of  your  elders!  Those  among  them  who  had 
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survived  the  defeat  and  who  have  not  witnessed  the  vic¬ 
tory  have  never  been  able  completely  to  shake  off  the 
weight  which  had  been  laid  upon  their  souls.  Thru  their 
whole  lives  they  mourned  the  sad  death  of  their  hopes. 
Your  fate,  gentlemen,  is  more  enviable  than  theirs.  The 
{^chool  of  1914  has  avenged  the  School  of  1870. 

Better  still,  perhaps,  than  all  other  Frenchmen,  you  did 
understand  the  meaning  and  decisive  importance  of  the 
new  war  loosened  upon  the  world  by  the  Central  Empires. 

Accustomed  by  your  thinking  to  live  with  all  that  makes 
the  greatness  of  the  country,  familiarized  with  its  past, 
well  informed  as  to  its  literature,  you  easily  discerned  the 
immediate  as  well  as  the  distant  causes  of  the  conflict  as 
well  as  what  was  at  stake  therein. 

And  therefore  nowhere  did  the  appeal  to  Sacred  Union 
find  a  readier  echo  than  among  you.  In  your  philosophic, 
religious,  political  and  social  opinions  you  greatly  differed 
from  each  other.  In  the  universities,  in  the  Lyc^es,  in 
this  very  School  you  were  deeply  attached  to  intellectual 
freedom  and  your  opposing  convictions  clashed  at  times  with 
ardent  and  impetuous  outspokenness.  But  these  happy 
mental  varieties  did  not  impair  the  deep  similarities  which 
brought  you  all  together  in  the  French  brotherhood  and 
instantly  the  many  colors  melted  into  each  other,  the  shades 
of  opinions  vanished  and  unity  took  the  place  of  diver¬ 
sity. 

Whence  did  this  unanimous  agreement  spring  so  quickly  ? 
First  of  all,  thanks  to  the  illuminating  power  of  history 
and  science,  you  at  once  apportioned  the  responsibilities 
of  the  war.  For  you  this  was  not  enough;  you  determined 
to  set  them  in  full  light.  Is  it  not  to  Mr.  Lavisse  himself 
that  was  due  the  inspiration  of  the  committee  which  was 
immediately  formed  with  the  purpose  of  setting  them  forth 
and  which  brought  together  under  your  Director’s  chair¬ 
manship  so  many  eminent  masters,  most  of  them  former 
students  of  your  School,  Charles  Andler,  Joseph  Bedier, 
Bergson,  Boutroux,  Denis,  Durckheim,  Hadamard,  Lanson, 
Seignobos,  Andre  Weiss?  Ah!  my  friends,  these  men  did 
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not,  like  the  93  signatories  of  the  German  manifesto,  group 
themselves  together  in  order  solemnly  to  challenge  both 
justice  and  good  sense  in  an  impudent  radiotelegram. 
They  had  no  thought  in  their  minds  but  of  justice  and 
truth.  By  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  by  an  impartial 
analysis  of  documents  they  shattered  forever  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Germanic  lies. 

Day  by  day,  hour  after  hour,  they  followed  the  events 
of  the  tragic  summer  of  1914  and  they  showed  how  Austria 
and  Germany,  even  before  declaring  war  upon  Russia  and 
France,  had  deliberately  made  things  irreparable  thru  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  and  by  their  systematic  rejection  of 
any  friendly  intervention  or  conciUation.  As  recently 
as  yesterday,  gentlemen,  new  discoveries  brought 
to  us  a  superfluous  addition  to  this  demonstration.  Tele¬ 
grams  dated  July  25  and  26,  1914,  showed  that  Berlin  had 
urged  Austria  to  place  Europe  before  an  accomplished 
fact.  Today  again  a  new  proof  falls  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic.  As  early  as  July  ii,  1914, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  informed  by  Ball- 
platz  that  the  two  Central  Empires  had  come  to  a  full 
agreement  “upon  the  political  situation  brought  about  by 
the  crime  of  Serajevo  and  upon  all  its  possible  consequences.” 
Full  agreement  upon  all  consequences,  you  understand! 
They  not  only  declared  war,  but  they  wanted  war,  they  de¬ 
termined  upon  it,  they  made  it  unavoidable. 

Upon  the  remote  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  causes 
admirable  pages  have  been  published  by  a  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  masters.  What  a  contrast,  indeed,  since  1870,  be¬ 
tween  republican  France  and  imperial  Germany!  And 
what  themes  for  the  meditations  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
appreciations  of  the  historian ! 

On  one  side  defeated  France  emerges  little  by  little  from 
her  prostrate  condition ;  she  recreates  her  army,  reorganizes 
her  finances,  devotes  her  reviving  activity  to  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Asiatic  and  African  territories,  gives  herself  up 
with  her  whole  soul  to  the  study  of  the  great  political  or 
social  problems,  and  in  spite  of  her  bleeding  wound,  in 
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spite  of  all  provocations  and  attempts  at  intimidation 
preserves  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  made  up  of  calmness, 
wisdom  and  dignity.  When  she  comes  out  of  the  fatal 
isolation  to  which  she  had  been  consigned  at  first  by  her 
defeat,  she  seeks  in  her  alhance  with  Russia,  and  later  in 
British  friendship,  nothing  except  guarantees  against  the 
aggressions  which  she  feels  constantly  threatening  her,  and 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  during  forty- 
four  years,  she  keeps  under  control  her  utterances,  her  ges¬ 
tures,  nay  her  breathing  itself,  even  her  most  intimate 
thoughts  and  the  very  beating  of  her  heart ! 

On  the  other  side  Germany,  victorious  but  not  satiated, 
intoxicated  with  her  strength  and  wealth,  fashioned  upon 
the  model  of  that  Prussia  of  the  internal  mechanism  of  which 
Mr.  Lavisse  has  given  us  such  a  masterly  analysis,  urged 
by  an  increasing  need  of  expansion  and  conquest,  con¬ 
sidering  herself  called,  both  by  divine  election  and  racial  pre¬ 
destination  not  only  to  intellectual  preponderance,  but  to 
political  dominion,  Germany  which  just  before  despatching 
the  Panther  to  Agadir  celebrated  as  the  origin  of  her  supreme 
unity  the  slaughter  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  treacherously 
surprized  by  Hermann  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  and  which 
today,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  still  keeps 
up  the  fight  of  Germania  against  Roman  civilization,  Ger¬ 
many  which  cynically  expresses  in  a  national  song  her  pre¬ 
tention  to  place  herself  “above  everything  in  the  world;” 
which  proclaims  in  the  speeches  of  her  Emperor  that  she  is 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  that,  for  her,  humanity  goes  as 
far  as  the  line  of  the  Vosges  and  no  further,  which  satis¬ 
fies  her  collective  vanity  in  the  erection  of  cyclopean  con¬ 
structions  and  in  coarse  manifestations  of  material  power, 
Germany  in  which  the  universities,  turned  into  hotbeds  of 
imperialism,  go  on  feeding  with  lies  and  stuffing  with 
national  self-complacency  young  men  naturally  docile  and 
militarily  organized,  in  which  the  latest  historians,  driving  to 
their  extreme  consequences  the  theories  of  Niebuhr,  Ranke, 
Mommsen,  Sybel,  Waitz,  Droysen,  Giesebrech  revelled  in 
representing  their  country  as  the  necessary  guide  of  the 
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human  race,  the  master  thought  of  which,  openly  exprest 
by  Treitschke,  Lamprecht,  Schiemann  and  so  many  others, 
is  that  the  Germanic  state  is  a  tentacular  being,  born  for 
an  indefinite  development;  that  the  germanization  of  the 
soil  is  bound  to  spread  upon  the  world  blessings  without 
limits,  and  that  in  order  to  force  upon  rebellious  nations 
this  paradise  of  felicity  is  is  the  right,  may,  the  duty,  of 
the  God-chosen  people  to  deify  might,  to  make  war  a  national 
industry,  to  annihilate  the  small  states  and  to  enslave  the 
larger  ones,  to  hate  all  except  itself  and  to  destroy  all  the 
objects  of  its  hatred.  Germany,  in  which  military"  writers, 
such  as  Clause witz  and  Bemhardi,  made  a  doctrine  of  the 
practise  of  violence,  gave  to  barbarousness  the  appearance 
of  sciepce,  heaped  sophism  upon  sophism  in  order  to  justify 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  international  agreements 
and  the  torturing  of  civilian  populations,  in  which  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  erudition,  the  archaeologists,  the  palaeographist 
made  themselves  participants  in  the  general  intoxication, 
delved  into  the  darkness  of  past  ages  therefrom  to  draw 
stimulants  for  present-day  covetousness  and  made  the 
texts  subservient  to  the  interests  and  fanciful  vagaries  of 
bellicose  imperialism,  in  which  editors  falsified  Caesar’s 
writings  in  order  to  present  Gaul  as  limited  by  the  Vosges 
and  seriously  classed  Ausonius  among  German  poets  because, 
while  bom  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gironde,  he  had  sung  of 
the  charm  of  the  Moselle  valley,  in  which  the  chemists, 
physicists  and  engineers  cooperated  in  making  of  the  whole 
country  a  huge  war  machine  continuously  under  steam, 
always  ready  to  crush  and  have  shared  in  the  national 
fanaticism  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
an  octogenerian,  Haeckel,  made  his  hopes  and  wishes  con¬ 
form  to  those  of  the  military  mob,  and  an  Ostwald  deemed 
himself  generous  in  proposing  to  France  that  she  might 
live  peaceful  under  the  protecting  shade  of  German  power 
as  done  by  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  oak.  The  Germany, 
finally,  of  the  powder  kept  dry,  the  Germany  of  blind¬ 
foldedness  and  delirium ;  this  Germany  which  after  recently 
urging  Austria  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  threw 
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her  upon  Servia  while  throwing  herself  upon  Belgium,  hop¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  from  the  ruins  caused  by  the  world-wide 
conflagration  the  crown  of  a  world- wide  Empire ! 

It  took  you  but  a  moment,  gentlemen,  to  realize  that  a 
war  brought  about  by  such  an  unhinging  and  such  a  per¬ 
version  of  national  consciousness  was  going  to  set  up  against 
each  other  two  conceptions  of  life,  two  doctrines,  two 
civilizations,  two  worlds  and  thereby  to  decide  the  fate 
of  humanity. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  this  vision  of  the  future  has 
not  been  your  own  vision  only,  the  vision  of  the  teachers  in 
our  universities  and  our  Lyc^es,  the  vision  of  the  students 
of  this  great  School;  that  it  has  not  been  simply  the  vision 
of  all  those  schoolmasters  of  our  primary  educational  sys¬ 
tem  who,  like  you,  gave  to  our  armies  so  many  heroic 
soldiers,  since  it  has  been,  and  that  from  the  very  start,  the 
vision  of  all  the  people  of  France,  and  has  later  become  the 
vision  of  every  free  nation?  “The  frontier  of  France,” 
President  Wilson  has  said,  “is  the  frontier  of  liberty  itself.” 

This  explains  why  this  war  has  had  no  precedent  and  why 
it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
differentiated  from  all  former  wars  by  the  number  of  belliger¬ 
ent  nations,  by  the  importance  of  the  effectives  engaged  in 
battle,  by  the  hugeness  of  the  means  employed,  by  the  long 
duration  of  the  battles,  by  the  frightful  figures  of  human 
losses,  by  the  extent  of  devastations  and  the  immensity 
of  accumulated  ruins.  But  more  than  all  it  owes  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  totally  unprecedented  character  to  this  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  it  has  truly  opposed,  in  a  gigantic 
struggle,  moral  to  mechanical  forces,  justice  to  arbitrary  rule, 
liberty  to  tyranny,  respect  for  the  right  to  idolatrous  worship 
of  success. 

In  order  fully  to  realize  the  antithesis  represented  by  the 
two  spirits  which  battled  for  the  possession  of  the  heart 
of  man  and  the  control  of  the  world’s  future,  we  need  only 
recall  the  most  significant  utterances  of  the  German 
professors  and  to  place  them  side  by  side  with  what  some 
of  the  French  Normaliens  were  enabled  to  say  during  the 
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conflict;  “Might  is  superior  to  Right!”  so  writes  Haeckel  in 
his  Anthropogenie.  “Between  the  states  war  only  can 
rule,”  so  does  Lasson  teach;  “conflict  is  the  very  essence  and 
the  norm  of  relations  between  states.”  “The  system  of 
ethics  which  prescribes  the  love  of  one’s  neighbor  and  which 
may  be  admitted  between  individuals,”  so  does  Doctor 
Hasse,  Professor  in  Leipzig  proclaim,  “must  not  be  tolerated 
between  nations.”  “It  is  not  true  that  we  criminally 
Violated  Belgium’s  neutrality,”  exclaim  the  93  in  a  chorus, 
“it  is  not  true  that  our  soldiers  assailed  the  life  or  the  property 
of  a  single  Belgian  citizen  without  being  driven  thereto  by 
the  stem  necessity  of  self-defense;  it  is  not  tme  that  our 
troops  bmtally  destroyed  Louvain;  it  is  not  tme  that  we 
are  waging  war  in  utter  contempt  of  International  Law.” 

Side  by  side  with  these  impudent  theories  and  these 
brazen-faced  denials,  let  us  place  any  one  of  the  pamphlets 
that  have  come  during  the  war  out  of  the  French  universi¬ 
ties  or  even  the  private  letters  written  in  the  trenches 
amid  bursting  shells  and  hand  grenades  by  militarized  pro¬ 
fessors  or  Normaliens  and  among  a  thousand  other  exam¬ 
ples  these  short  notes  which  Mr.  Paul  Dupuy,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  your  School,  used  to  receive  from  you,  or  again  this 
familiar  correspondence  of  one  of  your  seniors,  who  never 
came  back,  of  a  child  of  Metz  who  never  knew  the  joy  of 
seeing  Metz  liberated,  of  a  young  master  who  was  made  a 
Doctor  by  the  Faculty  of  Letters  after  his  death;  “We  must 
keep  in  thought  the  necessary  victory,”  so  repeats  Pierre 
Maurice  Masson,  “we  must  keep  in  thought  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  justice.”  And  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  streams 
of  blood,  he  resumes:  “We  must  fasten  our  thoughts 
strongly  upon  the  vindication  of  justice  in  order  to  avoid  being 
demoralized  by  this  spectacle  of  desolation.”  Addressing 
Professor  Gustave  Lanson,  in  order  to  express  to  him  his 
respectful  sympathy  after  a  most  cmel  loss,  he  asks  himself 
with  anxiety  for  a  moment  whether  victorious  France  will 
be  beautiful  enough  in  her  regeneration  to  justify  such  pain¬ 
ful  sacrifices.  Here  is  a  man  who  feels,  who  suffers,  who  be¬ 
wails  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  man,  who  smiles  at  the 
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brightness  of  the  sky,  who  enjoys  the  beauty  of  landscapes, 
who  has  his  hours  of  compassion,  of  melancholia,  maybe  of 
uneasiness  and  doubt.  But  suddenly  he  is  himself  again, 
he  straightens  up,  he  stiffens  up  because  conscious  of  his  duty, 
because  he  is  courageous,  because  he  loves  France  and 
knows  her  perilous  situation,  and  he  offers  himself  to 
death  with  serenity.  And  of  such  men,  gentlemen,  we  have 
had  hundreds  of  thousands. 

And  now,  when  the  enemy  has  been  overcome  and  peace 
is  getting  near,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  at 
least,  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  preserved  for  pros¬ 
perity  this  heritage  of  intellectual  grace  and  moral  noble¬ 
ness  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  riches  of  France 
and  of  which  you  are  the  officially  appointed  guardians. 

Tomorrow  some  of  you  will  return  to  your  teaching 
duties,  others  will  resume  their  studies.  What  an  increase 
of  experience  and  authority  will  not  have  been  given  you 
by  the  stirring  memories  of  this  war  in  the  present  or  future 
of  your  great  duty  as  educators!  Already  filled  by  book 
learning,  you  have  now  been  taught  besides  by  the  most 
cruel  and  the  most  glorious  realities.  The  young  genera¬ 
tion  which  it  will  be  your  task  to  educate  will  also  have 
known  the  painful  effort  of  the  struggle  and  the  pride  of 
victory.  You  will  be  with  enlarged  vision  the  guides  of  a 
new  France.  Your  mission,  splendid  as  it  was  already, 
will  become  loftier  still,  and  also  harder.  What  shall  I 
add  to  what  has  just  been  said  with  such  aptness  and  pene¬ 
tration?  The  future  programme  of  the  university  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  viz:  to  see  to  it  that  in  peace 
France  remains  worthy  of  what  she  has  been  in  war.  When 
intrusting  to  your  hands  this  sacred  task  the  public  powers 
assuredly  assumed  the  duty  of  facilitating  its  performance; 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  the  wishes,  I  had  almost  said 
the  remonstrances,  of  which  your  Director  just  now  made 
himself  the  discreet  spokesman,  will  not  fail  to  impress  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Unquestionably,  you  must 
be  enabled  to  devote  yourselves  without  uneasiness  and 
without  reservation  to  the  immense  labor  which  will  hence- 
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forth  claim  all  your  activities.  “A  war  in  which  all  man¬ 
kind  participated,”  Mr.  Lavisse  has  aptly  asserted,  “calls 
for  an  attempt  to  organize  all  mankind.”  In  this  generous 
undertaking  the  French  intellect  will  certainly  provide  no 
negligible  assistance.  It  is  used  to  originate  sound  meth¬ 
ods,  to  foster  logical  reasoning,  it  is  a  creator  of  Hght.  France 
is  an  old  nation,  burdened  with  a  long  past,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  spring  forward  towards  the  future.  She  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fitted  to  conciliate  and  to  combine  with  each  other 
the  two  divergent  forces  the  harmonious  disentanglement 
of  which  gives  to  human  progress  its  rhythm  and  its  regu¬ 
larity,  viz:  the  spirit  of  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  innova¬ 
tion.  She  is  frightened  by  no  idea.  A  political  or  social 
reform  never  finds  her  hostile  or  even  indifferent.  She 
knows  that  we  are  apt  at  times  to  consider  some  institution 
eternal  if  only  we  are  used  to  it  and  find  that  it  agreed 
with  our  prejudices  and  serves  our  interests.  In  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  vast  problems  which  will  be  placed  to¬ 
morrow  before  her  she  will  bring  all  the  resources  of  her 
energy,  all  the  clearness  of  her  intelligence,  all  her  forces  of 
hope  and  love.  She  will  strive  at  the  same  time  to  main-* 
tain  all  that  which  thruout  all  ages  made  up  the  great¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  her  historic  figure ;  and  among  all  the  ir¬ 
replaceable  acquisitions  which  you  will  have  to  guard  and 
which  you  will  not  allow  to  be  corrupted  you  will  fortu¬ 
nately  find  again,  more  flourishing  than  ever,  the  great 
ideas  for  which  you  fought  on  the  battlefield ;  the  idea  of 
right,  the  idea  of  truth,  the  idea  of  honor,  the  idea  of  free 
research  and  disinterested  science;  you  will  find,  also,  en¬ 
trusted  to  your  keeping,  the  treasures  amast  by  France 
thru  the  course  of  centuries,  her  shrine  of  memories,  the 
culture  inherited  by  her  from  Greece  and  Rome,  the  human¬ 
ities  which  formed  the  souls  of  our  fathers  and  thru  which 
we  too  have  been  endowed  with  a  taste  for  general  princi¬ 
ples,  with  the  sense  of  order  and  proportion  and  which 
gave  us  a  language  which  owes  its  universality  still  less  to 
the  splendor  of  the  French  name  than  to  the  precision  of 
its  vocabulary,  to  the  sovereign  clarity  of  its  syntax ;  in  short 
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you  will  find  all  that  would  have  foundered  if  we  had  been 
conquered,  all  that  was  protected  by  the  valor  of  the  Allied 
armies;  all,  gentlemen,  that  has  been  saved  by  your  patriotic 
devotion  and  the  heroism  of  your  dead. 


I 


II 

A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

In  recent  periodical  literature  there  has  been  some  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  a  study  of  the  general  history  of 
science  not  only  as  helping  to  restore  to  specialists  in  the 
various  sciences  a  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion  but 
also  as  affording  common  ground  to  the  champions  of  a 
traditional  and  to  the  advocates  of  an  up-to-date  culture. 
Perhaps  the  desire  for  harmony  and  the  spirit  of  compromise 
are  already  in  the  air.  One  writer,  at  any  rate,  having  no 
doubt  in  mind  the  controversy  still  raging  about  the  banner 
of  educational  reform,  says  distinctly  that  no  subject  is  so 
well  adapted  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  technical  studies 
and  the  humanities  as  the  history  of  science. 

How  deep  a  gulf,  how  complete  a  cleavage,  may  exist  be¬ 
tween  classical  and  recent  scientific  studies  is  attested  by 
certain  facts  at  my  command,  which  may  seem  almost  in¬ 
credible  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  may  strain  his  faith 
to  hear  that  in  the  most  distinguished  university  library  of 
Great  Britain,  at  a  seat  of  learning  where  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries,  the 
classics  of  modem  science,  the  works  of  men  of  acknowledged 
genius,  may  lie  unread  and  unopened  for  twenty,  thirty, 
forty — seventy  years.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  possibly 
provocative  of  indignation — which  is  far  from  my  present 
purpose — to  submit  to  public  consideration  a  tithe  of  the 
data  before  me.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  here  are  works 
by  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Lyell, 
Brewster,  Humboldt,  Lavoisier,  Newton,  Bacon,  and  many 
others,  of  which  no  youth  of  England’s  directing  classes  has 
yet  found  time  and  inclination  to  cut  the  pages.  How¬ 
ever  one  may  seek  to  excuse  or  explain  the  neglect  of  these 
volumes,  it  bears  witness  to  the  existence  at  that  great  uni¬ 
versity  of  an  unfortunate  and  needless  severance  of  ancient 
learning  and  modem  science. 
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In  fairness  one  should  now  oppose  to  this  neglect  of 
science  at  an  English  university  the  disregard  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  evident  at  an  American  institute  of  technology.  Here 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much.  One 
can  hardly  look  to  young  engineers,  preparing  to  earn 
their  living,  for  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  or 
an  enthusiasm  for  any  other  polite  literature.  Can  we  be 
confident  of  their  acquisitions  in  French  and  German? 
Shall  we  venture  to  question  them  on  ancient,  medieval,  or 
modern  history?  Shall  we  test  their  discrimination  in 
those  ethical  problems  which  are  no  less  relevant  to  life 
than  a  knowledge  of  natural  and  physical  science?  Shall 
we  ask  them  to  write  an  essay  on  something  they  have  made 
an  object  of  special  study?  Shall  we  ask  them  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  English  words?  Those  who  have  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  students  of  the  class  referred  to  will  entertain 
only  moderate  expectations  of  the  results  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  here  suggested. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  history  of  science  to  make 
interesting  to  these  devotees  of  practical  study  the  cul¬ 
tural  background  and  interconnections  of  the  sciences  and 
industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  the  transition  of  students  of  the  classical  language 
from  the  science  of  Aristotle  and  Lucretius  to  the  biology  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
latter  case  advantage  is  taken  of  the  students’  interest  in 
history  in  order  to  direct  their  attention  to  twentieth- 
century  science ;  in  the  former  case  the  students’  interest  in 
the  sciences  and  their  applications  is  made  the  starting- 
point  of  excursions  into  the  past.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  the  road  between  ancient  learning  and  modem 
science  has  never  been  absolutely  impassable,  and  that  for 
generations  thousands  of  the  intellectually  elect  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  in  either  direction. 

Among  these  Milton  is  just  now  of  particular  interest 
to  us ;  because  he  resolved  in  his  own  development  the  antith¬ 
esis  that  confronts  us,  embodying  as  he  did  all  that  is 
meant  by  esthetic  culture,  and  possest,  according  to 
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his  biographer,  in  really  encyclopaedic  extent  of  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  time;  because  he  belonged  to  an 
age  forced,  like  our  own,  to  refashion  its  cultural  ideals  in  the 
midst  of  war;  because  he  was  a  champion  of  the  poHtical, 
religious,  educational,  and  domestic  freedom  we  claim  to 
support;  and  because  he  was  the  projector  and  founder 
of  a  type  of  modem  school  in  which  the  sciences  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  curriculum.  The  facts  of  his  career  are  too 
familiar  to  need  recalling  here,  his  childhood  past  in  a  re¬ 
fined  home,  his  training  at  St.  Paul’s  as  well  as  thm  private 
tutors,  his  seven  or  eight  years  spent  in  Cambridge,  the 
six  additional  years  in  mral  retirement  devoted  to  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  followed  by 
the  grand  tour  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  meeting 
savants  like  Hugo  Grotius,  Galileo,  and  Jean  Diodati. 
From  the  standpoint  of  traditional  culture  Milton’s  seems 
an  almost  ideal  education.  Then,  as  he  says,  the  sad 
news  of  civil  war  in  England  called  him  back;  for  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  base  that,  while  his  fellow-countrymen  were 
fighting  at  home  for  liberty,  he  should  be  traveling  abroad 
for  intellectual  culture.  The  following  year  he  was  con¬ 
ducting  his  new  school  in  London  on  principles  to  be  later 
formulated  by  him.  He  held  that  a  liberal  education  should 
fit  a  man  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  life  both  in  peace  and 
war;  as  his  biographer  says,  he  was  strenuously  utilitarian, 
granted  a  lofty  and  varied  idea  of  utihty;  he  taught  the 
sciences  in  their  applications  and  in  their  cultural  origins — 
agriculture,  zoology,  botany,  architecture,  medicine,  as¬ 
tronomy,  engineering,  fortification,  navigation,  anatomy — 
and  ethics.  It  should  further  recommend  him  to  present- 
day  educational  reformers  that  Milton  considered  language 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  an  instmment  conveying  to  us 
things  worthy  to  be  known,  that  he  placed  the  esthetic 
after  the  useful,  and  that,  altho  as  a  young  man  he  had 
written  Lycidas,  he  did  not  later  give  it  a  place  on  the 
curriculum.  In  fact,  Milton  as  an  educator  was  so  sane 
and  so  broadminded  that  his  influence  must  tend  to  recon¬ 
cile  all  generous  spirits  interested  in  the  welfare  and  de- 
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velopment  of  the  young.  As  the  author  of  Adolescence 
might  say,  omne  tulit  punctum;  for  a  fine  blend  of  the  use¬ 
ful  and  the  cultural — and  they  are  not  incompatibles — 
appeals  to  every  taste. 

In  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  teaching 
I  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  American  schools  it  is  a  false  assump- 

I  tion  that  the  apologists  for  culture  are  hostile  to  practical 

;  training.  That  being  granted,  the  question  may  still  be 

raised  whether  the  philological  departments  in  schools 
and  colleges  are  not  unduly  addicted  to  belles  lettres  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  ignore  what  Milton  called  the  solid 
things  in  the  languages.  For  example,  do  the  departments 
of  French  in  our  educational  institutions  offer  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  culture  of  France?  I  venture  to  say 
*  that  the  survey  of  the  science  and  learning  of  France  set 

forth  in  three  volumes  now  before  the  American  public 
will  prove  a  revelation  and  something  of  a  surprize  to  those 
students  on  this  continent  whose  knowledge  of  French 
thought  is  obtained  from  such  writers — excellent  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  representing  only  one  phase  of  the  mental  life 
of  the  French  people — as  Moliere,  Corneille,  Racine,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Daudet,  and  Labiche.  Frenchmen  resident  at  American 
seats  of  learning  are  doing  a  great  patriotic  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  American  youth  with  a  new  motive 
for  learning  the  French  language,  when,  turning  from 
light  verse  and  light  comedy  and  short  story,  they  trace 
the  development  of  French  science  thru  its  wonderful 
continuity.  This  should  be  regarded  as  no  digression  on 
the  part  of  the  professors  of  French,  especially  as  the  national 
characteristics  are  revealed  alike  in  the  language  and  science 
of  France.  The  very  terms  in  which  Lucien  Poincare 
voices  the  praises  of  the  latter  might  with  little  alteration 
be  applied  to  the  former:  La  Science  frangaise  se  pourrait 
comparer  a  ces  monuments  grecs,  dont  les  lignes  hardies 
et  sures  excitent  I’admiration  par  leur  fermete  gracieuse 
et  leur  purete  elegante;  rien  d’inutile,  rien  de  dispropor- 
tionne,  tout  est  simple,  tout  est  intelligible,  et  les  elements 
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donnent,  par  leur  harmonieux  assemblage,  Timpression 
d’une  chose  solide  et  voisine  de  la  perfection. 

It  is  also  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  that  advocates 
of  a  secondary  school  curriculum  predominantly  scientific 
and  industrial  are  demanding  a  modernization  of  history 
to  answer  the  changing  interests  of  our  time.  And,  since 
these  interests  are  presumably  represented  by  the  major 
part  of  the  new  curriculum,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
new  history  will  present  to  the  minds  of  the  young  the 
panorama  of  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  industries. 
In  fact,  a  curriculum  made  up  largely  of  the  sciences  neces¬ 
sarily  entails  a  study  of  the  history  of  science;  otherwise 
we  should  be  adopting  the  Spencerian  view  as  to  what 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth  without  the  saving  inconsistency 
whereby  Spencer  escaped  from  an  untenable  position. 
As  is  well  known,  he  taught  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  is 
the  best  preparation  for  complete  living.  Yet  he  held 
at  the  same  time  to  certain  evolutionary  principles  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development,  and  considered  that  the  matter  and 
method  of  instruction  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  mental  growth  of  the  child.  He  thought  that  in 
education  we  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  empirical 
to  the  rational,  and — in  spite  of  his  contempt  for  the 
ornamental  studies  as  more  primitive  than  the  useful 
— that  the  “education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in 
mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education  of  mankind  as 
considered  historically.”  But  of  course  modern  science  is 
confessedly  complex,  and  abstract,  and  rational,  and  is,  as 
Spencer  and  his  master,  Auguste  Comte,  well  knew,  the 
latest  acquisition  in  the  education  of  mankind.  The  human 
mind  both  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual  must  undergo 
a  laborious  development  before  attaining  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Thales,  sometimes  described  as  the  first 
Greek  geometrician,  astronomer,  and  physicist,  believed 
nevertheless  that  all  nature  was  filled  with  gods,  and  that 
the  magnet  had  life  because  it  drew  to  itself  iron.  In  our 
early  intellectual  development  we  are  each  inclined  to 
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mythology,  personifying  all  activities,  and  interpreting 
phenomena  in  terms  of  our  own  will.  Even  after  we  have 
relinquished  the  belief  in  spirits  of  the  forest  and  spirits  of 
the  fountain,  our  minds  are  held  by  certain  vague  abstrac¬ 
tions, — the  purity  of  the  moonlight,  the  malevolence  of 
lightning  and  tempest,  or  the  reliability  of  a  water-fowl’s 
instinct.  Similarly  in  the  development  of  the  race,  con¬ 
ceptions  like  essence,  vital  principle,  nature’s  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum,  phlogiston,  affinity,  and  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  have  played  their  part.  Comte,  knowing  how  long 
and  difficult  for  the  human  mind  is  the  way  up  from  the 
mythological  and  fictitious  to  the  truly  scientific,  planned 
to  teach  the  sciences  in  their  interrelations,  in  their  principal 
methods  and  most  important  results,  and  held  that  only 
thus  could  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  become  the  basis 
of  a  new  and  truly  rational  general  education.  He  was 
quite  convinced  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  sciences 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  in  fact,  that  one  can  not 
know  a  science  completely  so  long  as  one  does  not  know 
its  history.  As  early  as  1832  Comte  laid  before  Guizot 
a  plan  to  establish  at  the  College  de  France  a  chair  di¬ 
rectly  devoted  to  the  general  history  of  the  positive  sciences. 

In  fine,  it  is  evident,  whether  we  regard  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  an  English  university  known  for  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  its  culture,  the  shortcomings  of  a  typical  American 
institution  of  higher  learning,  the  attitude  of  professors  of 
philology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  advocates  of  an  all-science 
curriculum  on  the  other,  or  of  the  educational  theorists  and 
philosophical  sponsors  on  either  side,  that  the  history  of 
science  is  of  great  importance  as  a  supplement  to  studies  of 
acknowledged  worth  and  as  a  bond  of  reconcilement  be¬ 
tween  divergent  educational  ideals. 

Walter  Libby 

I’niversity  of  Pittsburgh 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  RECENT  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

The  school  surveys  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  include 

A.  Cleveland  Educational  Survey.  What  the  Schools 
Teach  and  Might  Teach.  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Foundation,  1916. 

B.  School  Survey,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1916. 

C.  Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  Schools.  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Yonkers-on-Hudson.  1918. 

D.  Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Department  of 
Interior.  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  15. 

E.  San  Francisco  Survey.  Department  of  Interior. 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46. 

F.  The  Gary  Schools.  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P. 
Bachman.  General  Education  Board.  New  York,  1918. 

COMMENDATIONS 

In  the  various  school  surveys  which  have  been  published 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  one  city 
or  another,  some  strong  commendation  of  the  teaching  of 
most  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  teaching  of 
these  subjects  will  not  be  found  to  be  uniformly  good  thru- 
out  the  cities  of  the  country  where  investigations  have  been 
pursued,  but  in  a  city  here  and  there  an  approach  to  ideal 
teaching  in  the  subjects  has  been  observed.  This  applies 
to  nearly  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum  except  geography. 
This  subject  appears  to  be  the  most  generally  ill-taught 
subject  of  the  grammar  school  course.  It  has  been  so 
long  considered  the  “sick  man  of  the  curriculum,”  that  super¬ 
visors  have  perhaps  been  persuaded  that  the  condition  is 
chronic  and  remedies  to  increase  its  vitality  are  not  sought 
over  assiduously. 

In  view  of  the  derogatory  reports,  therefore,  which  almost 
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unanimously  are  given  by  the  investigators  of  the  schoo  1 
subjects  on  geography  teaching,  it  is  refreshing  to  find,  in 
this  latest  group  of  surveys,  a  highly  favorable  report  on 
the  teaching  of  geography.  It  is  a  real  oasis.  In  the  St. 
Louis  schools,  it  is  asserted  (C,  page  6i)  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  the  “subject  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  generally 
well  taught  than  perhaps  any  other  subject  in  the  grammar 
grades.”  The  prominent  points  of  these  lessons  are  summed 
in  eleven  lines,  thus: 

a.  Lessons  were  discussions  rather  than  recitations. 

b.  Study  lesson  with  teacher  textbook  open,  and  used. 

c.  Abundance  of  maps  freely  and  skilfuly  used. 

d.  Pictures  studied  systematically. 

e.  Blackboard  freely  used  by  pupils  and  teacher. 

/.  Bulletin  boards  had  pictures  and  clippings. 

g.  Map  drawing  much  in  evidence,  together  with  produc¬ 

tion  maps. 

h.  Real  objects  of  geographic  interest  numerous. 

i.  Sand  table. 

j.  Dramatization,  a  common  method. 

k.  Educational  Museum  materials  in  evidence. 

In  addition,  the  same  writer  asserts  that  while  some  of 
the  teachers  are  lecturing,  monopolizing  both  the  talking 
and  the  thinking,  and  are  not  very  skilful  in  placing  the 
lesson  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  these  are  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  might  be  expected  and  are  diminishing  in  number. 

ADVERSE  CRITICISMS 

The  most  general  criticism  arises  from  the  use  of  the  text¬ 
book.  In  Cleveland  (A,  65)  the  work  in  geography  is  called 
“forbiddingly  formal.”  The  report  states  that  the  teacher 
assigns  to  the  pupils  a  certain  number  of  pages  or  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  textbook  and  questions  the  pupils  on  them 
the  next  day.  A  similar  strain  appears  in  the  Gary 
(F,  81)  record.  “There  was  no  supervised  study.  Les¬ 
sons  were  invariably  assigned  by  pages  or  by  general  sub¬ 
ject,  mostly  without  comment  by  the  teacher.  The  chil¬ 
dren  read  over  the  assignment  chiefly  with  a  view  to  find- 
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ing  the  answers  to  the  questions  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
section.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  study  period,  the  recita¬ 
tion  began.  The  teacher,  with  book  in  hand,  put  seriatim 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  occasionally  adding  one  or 
more  on  her  own  initiative.  The  answers  of  the  children 
were  brief  and  deficient  in  detail;  this,  whether  they  re¬ 
membered  for  the  moment  what  the  text  contained  or 
whether  they  read  the  answers  from  the  open  book  before 
them.  The  teacher  usually  added  very  little;  there  was 
little  or  no  class  discussion;  outside  reading  was  seldom 
required.  Some  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  geography 
and  history  and  almost  all  that  of  the  middle  grades,  was 
indeed  little  more  than  a  slight  reading  exercise.”  In 
San  Francisco  (E,  221)  the  geography  lessons  are  described 
as  of  ‘‘condensed  textbook  order.”  In  the  fourth  grades, 
the  teacher  held  strictly  to  the  book  questions  and  in  the 
fifth  grades,  the  classes  memorized  a  bare  list  of  names  arid 
location.  The  tendency  of  the  teaching  was  ‘‘to  drop  into 
formal  lines  and  into  narrow  methods  of  drill.”  In  Elyria 
(D,  159)  the  work  was  based  exclusively  on  the  texts. 

The  misuse  of  the  textbook  in  geography  is  a  resultant 
of  a  number  of  things:  the  lack  of  discrimination  between 
subjects  where  the  school  book  comprises  the  assignment 
as  frequently  in  spelling,  reading  and  arithmetic  and  those 
in  which  the  textbook  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  reference  book 
and  sources  of  information  outside  of  the  book  are  im¬ 
portant;  the  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  some 
supervisors  of  the  intent  of  the  geography  work,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  inability  to  hold  teachers  up  to  any  high 
ideal;  and  the  resulting  tendency  of  teachers,  with  their 
multifarious  duties  to  perform  in  a  limited  period  of  time, 
to  neglect  the  subject  most  neglected  by  their  superiors. 
One  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large  city  has  been 
heard  to  remark  that  he  does  not  believe  in  publishing  a 
course  of  study  in  geography,  that  he  has  bought  what  he 
considers  the  best  geography  book  in  the  market  and  that 
this  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  for  them 
to  follow.  The  result  in  that  city  was  the  same  kind  of 
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teaching  denounced  in  the  surveys  of  Gary,  San  Francisco, 
Elyria  and  others.  The  constructive  side  of  textbook  use 
is  considered  with  the  discussion  of  the  lesson  assignment 
below. 

A  second  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  survey  reports  is 
the  attitude  of  the  teachers  towards  the  independent  facts 
of  geography.  This  topic  was  the  large  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  from  San  Francisco  (E,  212).  In  this  city  emphasis 
is  placed  on  cumulative  reviews.  These  “occupy  several 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  and  they  are  designed 
to  repeat  and  reiterate  the  essential  facts  till  they  are 
thoroly  fixt  in  mind.  In  practise  such  reviews  often  de¬ 
generate  into  routine  drills,  which  are  lifeless.  In  fact, 
the  outline  of  leading  facts  given  in  the  course  of  study  for 
the  upper  grades  recommends  such  almost  pure  memory 
drills.  Example:  List  of  mountains  in  Asia  for  cumulative 
review — Caucasus,  Himalaya,  Kinghan,  Hindu  Kush,  Altai. 
Ararat,  Everest.” 

The  attitude  of  the  geographer  and  that  of  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  towards  the  many  independent  facts 
of  the  text  has  never  been  really  coordinated.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  more  real  in  practise  than  is  ordinarily  conceived. 
In  any  academic  discussion  the  difference  dwindles  to  al¬ 
most  zero.  Both  admit  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  number 
of  place  names  as  an  elementary  equipment.  The  geog¬ 
rapher  believes  that  the  teacher  has  time  to  teach — teach, 
not  mention  in  passing — a  limited  number  only  and  that 
she  should  stress  these;  many  teachers  and  supervisors 
believe  that  she  can  teach  a  great  many  more  than  the 
geographer  sets  as  the  minimum.  The  scrutiny  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  grades 
sustains  the  stand  of  the  geographer — namely,  that  the 
use  of  many  place  names  fails  to  teach  the  pupils  locations; 
while  a  large  number  of  experiments  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  tend  to  show  that  a  proper  and  adequate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  number  of  facts  and  locations  gets  better 
results.  Most  of  the  place  names,  if  the  list  is  made  with 
proper  limitations,  are  used  in  other  branches  of  the  school 
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curriculum  than  geography,  and  an  additional  drill  in  them 
becomes  possible  in  time  outside  of  the  geography  period. 
The  history  teacher  must  use  many  of  these;  or  does  she 
pass  location  by  as  irrelevant  material  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  history  lesson?  Does  the  teacher  of  a  grade  school 
use  a  map  for  locating  Richmond  in  the  geography  lesson 
and  never  use  the  map  when  Richmond  is  mentioned  in 
the  history  lesson?  A  teacher  of  English  and  grammar 
would  severely  criticize  a  teacher  of  geography  if  the  latter 
allowed  her  pupils  to  use  bad  English;  admitting  a  more 
fundamental  need  for  English,  yet  should  not  some  degree 
of  reciprocity  be  established,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  de¬ 
partments  but  for  the  good  of  the  pupils?  The  writer 
listened  recently  to  a  history  lesson.  The  foundations  of 
the  National  capital  was  the  subject.  The  map  from  a 
previous  geography  lesson  hung  on  the  wall ;  but  the  teacher 
was  now  teaching  history  and  not  geography,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  as  maps  by  a  curious  twist  of  thought  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  function  alone  of  the  geography  teacher,  no  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  it.  The  principal,  at  the  close  of  the 
lesson,  asked  for  volunteers  to  locate  Washington  on  the 
map.  Three  responded.  The  entire  class  had  in  their 
geography  work  studied  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  for  a  term  one  and  one-half  years  previous  and  again 
during  the  previous  half  year.  Of  the  three  volunteers, 
the  first  went  to  the  map  and  searched  for  the  name  be¬ 
ginning  with  California  and  moving  eastward,  the  second 
pupil  insisted  that  it  was  in  an  area  somewhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  third  pupil  narrowed  the  possi¬ 
bility  to  an  area  along  the  Atlantic  coast  extending  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  No  others  of  the  thirty  pupils  ap¬ 
peared  capable  of  getting  any  nearer.  When  the  pupils 
were  asked  what  state  the  city  of  Washington  was  in 
an  almost  unanimous  answer  of  “No  state,  but  the  District 
of  Columbia,”  was  received.  Then  the  question  “Between 
what  states  does  it  lie?”  elicited  the  general  answer  of 
“Virginia  and  Maryland.”  These  pupils  knew  their  les¬ 
sons  from  a  memory  point  of  view,  but  as  far  as  any  reality 
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was  concerned  there  was  a  terrible  vacancy.  The  poor 
results  attained  in  schools  in  locations  to  take  a  popular 
side  of  the  subject  may  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  above  history  lesson.  It  is  merely  sug¬ 
gested  here  that  in  the  stereotyped  questions  of  the  teacher, 
in  her  lack  of  adequate  testing  initiative,  in  her  haste  to 
cover  the  ground  assigned  by  a  too  ample  course  of  study 
and  in  her  knowledge  that  her  pupils  will  be  tested  at  the 
end  of  the  term  by  a  series  of  formal  questions,  may  be 
found  some  of  the  reasons  for  her  failure.  The  way  out 
is  a  centralizing  process  instead  of  the  decentralizing  one 
now  in  common  use,  which  makes  the  fact  dependent, 
and  gives  to  the  lesson  a  unity,  a  reality  and  a  worth¬ 
whileness. 

A  third  criticism  apparent  in  these  surveys  states  that 
most  of  the  work  is  “cut  and  dried.”  In  San  Francisco 
(E,-  22)  the  “teachers  use  the  blackboard  very  little  for  il¬ 
lustrative  sketching,  for  rapid  drawings  and  diagrams 
and  for  the  various  modes  of  graphic  representation.  Where 
teachers  fail  to  do  this,  they  fail  in  cultivating  the  same  habit 
in  children.”  In  the  classroom  work,  little  of  this  was 
done  and  it  was  a  “striking  weakness.”  In  Elyria  (D, 
160)  the  “subject  must  be  vitalized.  Maps  and  globes 
were  seldom  used,  pictures  sparingly  and  specimens  very 
rarely.”  In  Cleveland  (A,  65)  the  work  “has  not  consisted 
in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  children  toward  intelligent 
inquisitiveness  and  inquiring  interest  as  to  the  world, 
skies,  waters,  etc.” 

This  criticism  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  others;  it 
results  from  the  formal  and  devitalizing  work  arising  from 
the  misuse  of  textbooks  and  the  catechistic  methods  of 
many  teachers  of  the  subject.  In  this  particular,  however, 
an  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  absence  of  the  supplementary 
implements  of  the  geography  lesson.  The  teacher  faces 
in  this  region  of  her  work  a  difficulty  of  management  rather 
than  one  of  teaching.  No  provision  is  made  in  many 
cases  for  this  material;  the  teacher  must  collect  it  at  the 
expense  of  her  time  and  in  many  instances  of  her  funds. 
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No  adequate  storage  facilities  are  allowed  her  for  these  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  school 
authorities  will  buy  her  a  textbook,  possibly  a  map  (bought 
by  a  school  agent  at  a  bargain)  and  less  often  a  globe. 
Supplementary  readers  are  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  equipment.  (In  this  connection,  one  investi¬ 
gator  says  (A,  67)  “it  would  be  well  to  drop  the  word 
‘supplementary.’  This  reading  should  be  the  basic  geo¬ 
graphic  experience,  the  fundamental  instrument  of  the 
teaching.  All  else  is  supplementary.’’)  In  a  large  building 
or  in  a  small  school  system,  the  teacher  who  needs  help  in 
the  direction  of  obtaining  supplementary  geography  ex¬ 
hibits  should  find  a  ready  response  from  her  superiors  in 
office.  Frequently  all  that  is  lacking  is  a  system.  In  a 
semi-Gary  school  building,  when  one  group  of  teachers  are 
released  for  a  period,  the  pupils  are  observing  projection 
pictures  of  industries  connected  with  their  geography 
work.  The  lessons  which  follow  later  in  the  day  fre¬ 
quently  pay  no  attention  to  the  lectures — as  the  teacher, 
being  absent  therefrom,  is  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  it.  In  many  lessons  the  pupils  react  to  the  pictures 
but  failed  at  times  to  get  the  teacher’s  full  commendation, 
and  consequently  a  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding 
between  teacher  and  pupils  resulted.  In  this  case  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  at  fault.  The  teacher  could  be  present  if  she  gave 
up  her  lunch  period;  but  no  one  asks  her  to  be  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  at  the  expense  of  her  health.  In  general,  this  phase 
of  the  geography  work  needs  more  than  the  teacher’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  plan;  it  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  reluctance  towards  a  departure  from  traditional 
lines  of  procedure  which  the  surveys  displayed  leads  to  a 
suggestion  for  greater  range  and  mobility  in  the  teacher’s 
methods.  “The  experimental  route,  while  appearing  to 
be  longer  and  more  complicated  than  the  simple  direct 
memory  method,  is,  however,  the  one  that  is  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.”  (B,  180.)  In  the  St.  Louis 
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survey  (C,  547),  there  is  reported  an  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
card  the  appearance  of  formal  methods  while  in  actual 
practise  little  dependence  is  placed  upon  them.  “I  noticed 
frequently,  on  the  board,  the  conventional  list  of  geography 
topics — location,  boundaries,  surfaces,  etc.  In  no  case 
did  I  happen  to  hear  a  recitation  based  on  these  topics 
and  I  mention  them  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  survival  of  the  disconnected  memoriter  kind  of 
geography.” 

In  a  field  of  study  where  changing  conditions  are  im¬ 
portant  and  shifting  values  a  chief  characteristic,  the  teacher 
should  be  in  a  position  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  weigh 
the  importance  of  the  new,  to  make  use  of  available  sources 
of  information  and  to  discriminate  in  her  teaching  between 
transitory  and  stable  states.  One  of  the  great  sins  of  the 
memory  system  of  teaching  lay  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
text  assigned  for  this  type  of  recitation  was  out-of-date 
within  a  few  years.  The  subject,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  grade  curriculum,  calls  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A  second  recommendation  pertained  to  methods  of  study. 
“Very  little  evidence  was  observed  of  the  use  of  the  problem 
method  of  teaching  geography.  This  is  a  method  of  vital¬ 
izing  the  work,  the  use  of  which  we  strongly  recommend. 
The  problem  work  can  be  most  effective  if  based  upon  wide 
geographic  reading  experience  rather  than  upon  the  text¬ 
book  alone  (B,  188).”  Together  with  the  recommendation 
of  this  type  of  teaching  comes  the  question  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  “The  sort  of  study  that  the  pupils  put  into 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson  is  determined  very  largely  by 
the  lesson  assignment. 

“o.  Grade  IV.  We  have  studied  about  astronomical  zones. 
Turn  to  that  part  of  your  book  that  tells  about  tempera¬ 
ture  zones.  Study  about  two  kinds  of  zones  so  that  you 
can  tell  me  the  difference  between  them. 

“6.  Grade  III.  Tomorrow  learn  all  about  the  plateau 
region. 

“It  is  evident  that  a  will  lead  pupils  to  compare  facts  of  the 
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book.  It  is  equally  evident  that  b  will  lead  to  superficial 
reading  and  the  memorizing  of  a  few  facts,  enough  to  satisfy 
the  expected  demands  of  the  teacher.  The  second  assign¬ 
ment  gives  little  indication  of  a  useful  recitation.”  (C,  54.) 

The  lesson  assignment  and  the  questions  of  the  teacher 
during  the  lesson  measure  the  type  of  teaching  which  the 
teacher  is  doing.  Both  are  apt  to  deteriorate;  the  one  to 
assignment  by  pages,  and  the  other  to  stock  questions 
on  the  text.  Many  of  the  latter  are  not  even  geography 
questions,  but  are  used  primarily  to  test  whether  or  not 
the  pupils  have  covered  the  assignment.  Teachers  will 
not,  unless  they  are  particularly  interested  in  the  subject, 
tend  to  advance  the  character  of  teaching  above  the  normal 
type  in  the  community.  If  there  is  httle  or  no  impetus 
to  advance,  the  chances  are  that  the  geography  lesson  will 
become  the  worst  taught  subject  in  the  grades.  The  im¬ 
petus  needed  may  be  of  various  kinds,  namely:  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  helpfulness  of  a  superior;  good-natured  rivalry 
between  grades  in  the  same  system;  realization,  thru  visit¬ 
ing  perhaps,  of  the  power  of  a  well-prepared  geography 
lesson.  It  frequently  happens  that  supervisors  are  more 
interested  in  some  branches  than  in  others  and  are  more 
conversant  with  some  than  with  others,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  schools  under  their  supervision  are  very  strong 
in  such  lines  and  weak  in  the  others.  The  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  tests  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  and  so  on, 
have  attracted  particular  attention  to  these  subjects,  and 
have  made  them  in  most  school  systems,  objects  of  special 
interest.  Geography,  not  falling  into  the  category  of  such 
subjects,  has  been  neglected.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
satisfactory  tests  may  be  compiled  for  geography  altho  a 
few  have  been  published  covering  some  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  little  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  direction  that  many  schools  are  trying  to 
crowd  too  much  into  the  geography  period.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sult  largely  of  an  over-emphasis  of  the  textbook  study. 
What  is  most  needed  is  a  proper  limitation  of  the  number 
of  items  taught,  a  careful  selection  of  these,  the  centraUza- 
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tion  of  the  items  around  as  few  major  topics  as  possible, 
and  a  logical  and  suggestive  plan  by  which  the  pupils  may 
develop  the  topics  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  problem  type  does  this;  and  for  this  reason  the 
problem  method  is  advocated  for  teachers  who  have  at¬ 
tained  no  great  degree  of  success  in  the  type  of  teaching 
at  present  pursued. 

A  series  of  recommendations  as  to  the  import  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  leaves  the  readers  in  a  confused  state  of  mind  concern¬ 
ing  the  real  content  of  the  geography  course.  The  most 
common  (and  possibly  commonplace)  and  the  most  definite 
is  summarized  in  the  Cleveland  report  (A,  66).  “Indus¬ 
tries,  commerce  and  agriculture  and  modes  of  living  are 
becoming  the  centers  around  which  geographic  thought 
and  experience  are  gathered.”  Geographic  thought  has 
been  centralized  about  a  number  of  themes  in  the  last  twenty 
years  and  today  perhaps  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  But  there  is  a  very  definite  drift 
today  towards  regional  geography.  Geographers  would 
probably  assert  that  the  areal  aspects  of  the  subject,  which 
includes  the  development  of  human  geography,  is  the  center 
around  which  geographic  thought  and  experience  are  being 
gathered. 

In  the  Elyria  survey  (D,  i6o)  is  the  recommendation 
that  “the  visible  planets,  about  a  dozen  of  the  brighter 
stars  and  the  chief  constellations,  should  be  located  and 
their  movements  observed  in  connection  with  general  or 
mathematical  geography.”  The  cause  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  statement  that  in  the  mathematical 
geography  of  the  VII  grade,  no  teacher  directed  pupils  to 
visible  planets,  brighter  stars  or  conspicuous  constella¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  suggested  that  if  these  seem 
inadvisable  in  connection  with  geography  they  could  be 
given  as  nature  study.  The  main  criticism  of  the  geography 
of  the  Elyria  schools  is  that  it  “lacks  reality  and  vitality,” 
and  possibly  the  teachers  or  supervisors  may  therefore 
be  commended,  on  this  very  ground,  for  not  teaching  the 
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“visible  planets,  brighter  stars  or  conspicuous  constella¬ 
tions.” 

The  most  thought-provoking  statements,  however,  in 
the  entire  group  of  surveys  are  found  in  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  survey  on 
the  needs  of  the  community  so  far  as  geography  is  concerned. 
An  investigator  of  the  teaching  of  any  subject  must  have 
in  his  mind  an  ideal,  a  testing  rod,  by  which  standard  he 
judges  of  the  completeness  of  the  exercises  he  is  observing. 
These  ideals  are  not  often  stated  and  one  must  infer,  in 
reading  the  reports  of  surveys,  the  ideals  of  the  investigator. 
In  the  St.  Louis  survey  some  such  step  is  undertaken;  the 
reader  is  taken  behind  the  curtain  to  see  the  working  of 
the  performance.  The  criteria  on  which  the  judgment  of 
the  geography  in  these  schools  is  based,  the  committee 
classifies  in  the  following  manner:  (C,  91) 

1.  Vocational  understanding.  They  express  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  geography  is  of  direct  and  immediate  technical 
vocational  service  for  only  a  few  occupations;  but  that  it 
is  of  immeasurable  service  for  developing  that  general  oc¬ 
cupational  intelligence  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  within 
a  democracy  for  the  purpose  of  general  supervision  thru 
public  opinion  of  the  various  constituent  social  groups: 
manufacturing,  commercial,  mining,  agricultural,  and  other 
industrial  groups.  They  also  refer  to  the  value  of  geog¬ 
raphy  to  those  who  consume  the  products  of  the  multitude 
of  occupational  groups. 

2.  Social  and  Civic  understanding.  The  subject  has, 
further,  the  all-important  task  of  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  interdependencies  ex¬ 
isting  among  individuals  and  social  groups  of  every  type. 
“The  teaching,”  they  say,  “should  cultivate  sympathy  with 
others  whose  needs,  resources,  efforts  and  feelings  are  like 
our  own.  Prejudices  grow  out  of  ignorance  and  are  best 
removed  by  understanding.” 

^  3.  They  refer  to  the  enrichment  of  consciousness  thru 
giving  one  a  vision  of  the  geographical  environment  that  is 
as  Vide  as  the  world  itself.  It  is  to  give  him  intellectually, 
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socially,  and  otherwise,  a  world  that  is  bounded  not  by 
the  narrow  visible  horizon  of  the  region  where  he  dwells, 
but  which  is  bounded  by  a  world  horizon.  Familiar  thus 
with  a  multitude  of  things  and  relations,  his  consciousness 
is  not  only  liberahzed,  but  he  is  given  the  very  practical 
power  of  adaptability  to  conditions  wherever  he  may  find 
himself. 

4.  The  committee  also  refers  to  conventional  values — a 
knowledge  of  geographical  facts  that  people  are  supposed 
to  know  just  because  the  schools  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  them.  The  positive  program  of  the  committee 
naturally  negatives  this  criterion.  They  show  their  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  it  particularly  as  they  draw  up  the 
program  of  work.  The  minima  of  place  geography  are  rela¬ 
tively  brief  and  include  practically  nothing  beyond  what 
people  need  to  know  in  that  general  geographical  orienta¬ 
tion  indicated  by  the  committee  in  the  three  purposes 
above  enumerated.  The  fist  of  minimum  essentials  omits 
hundreds  of  place  names  that  for  most  people  have  no 
value  beyond  the  conventional  one. 

5.  The  committee  refers  to  certain  other  general  types 
of  results  of  the  subjective  “mental  discipline”  character. 
It  is  not  possible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  these  sub¬ 
jective  aims  influenced  the  committee  in  its  choice  of  geo¬ 
graphical  subject  matter.  The  first  three  of  the  aims  just 
mentioned  are  the  ones  that  are  the  most  fruitful  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  ones  at  least  chiefly  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  their  work. 

Robert  M.  Brown 

State  Normal  School 
Providence.  R.  I. 
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THE  NEW  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

“Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it,  for  Error 
is  always  talkative.”  Goldsmith. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  a  teacher  who  stresses 
mental  training  and  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of 
thought  to  be  reminded  by  such  of  his  colleagues  as  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  recent  courses  in  pedagogy  that 
he  is  educationally  behind  the  times;  that  the  doctrine  of 
mental  training  is  “a  superstition”  or  an  “exploded  myth;” 
that  mental  faculties  can  not  be  stimulated  or  strengthened, 
since  modern  psychology  has  shown  that  no  such  faculties 
exist;  that  modem  educationists  recognize  the  “basis  of 
content”  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  education,  and  other 
similar  catch  phrases  which  permeate  the  educational  litera¬ 
ture  of  recent  years. 

If  prest  to  support  their  contention,  these  modernists 
will  cite  as  their  authorities  certain  professors  of  education 
and  their  writings.  They  will  refer  you  to  some  high  author¬ 
ity  which  declares  that  any  one  who  still  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  science  of 
education  in  recent  years.  They  will  quote  you  the  words 
of  a  lecturer  of  international  reputation  who  said:^  “This 
venerable,  this  ludcirous  fallacy  (of  mental  training)  has 
long  been  exploded.”  One  eminent  American  author ^ 
discusses  the  fallacy  in  question  in  a  chapter  entitled.  The 
Superstition  of  General  Training.  Another®  sums  up  the 
situation  in  the  words,  “The  great  assumption  (of  formal 
discipline)  upon  which  education  has  rested  for  so  many 

1  Adams,  J.  C.,  The  Herhnrtian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  Boston 
(1897),  p.  134. 

^  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Principles  of  Education,  New  York  (1916),  p.  2  35. 

^  Spearman  quoted  by  R.  C.  Moore  in  School  and  Society,  Vol.  4,  p.  491* 
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centuries  is  now  at  last  amenable  to  experimental  verifica¬ 
tion  and  it  proves  to  be  false.”  Still  another^  assures  his 
readers  that  “we  shall  not  learn  to  think  clearly  about  educa¬ 
tion  until  we  cease  to  becloud  ourselves  by  using  the  word 
discipline.” 

Such  ex-cathedra  pronouncements  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  disciplinarian’s  cause  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  wide-spread  impression  among  stu¬ 
dents  of  pedagogy  that  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  or 
mental  training  has  been  actually  disproven  by  modern 
experimentation.  Comparatively  few  know  what  it  is 
that  has  been  disproven,  or  what  methods  were  employed 
in  disproving  it.  They  are  reminded  that  education  is  a 
science,  and  scientists  are  wont  to  speak  with  knowledge 
and  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  field.  It  is 
but  natural  for  the  reader  to  assume  that  what  so  many 
“authorities”  in  education  assert  to  be  true,  must,  of  course, 
be  susceptible  of  scientific  verification  and  proof. 

Those  who  have  the  interest,  patience,  time,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  original  sources  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  amazed  at  the  hardihood,  not  to  say  audacity,  of 
those  who  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  can  assert  that  a 
positive  case  has  been  made  out  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  “specific  discipline.”  Surely,  those  who  assert  such  with 
sincerity  must  mistake  rhetoric  for  logic,  arguments  for 
proofs,  reiteration  for  verification,  and  claims  for  facts. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  briefly  the  various 
claims  on  which  the  specifists  rest  their  case. 

I 

There  is  first  the  claim  that  the  theory  of  mental  disci¬ 
pline  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin;  that  it  was  in¬ 
vented  to  justify  the  perpetuation  of  certain  school  sub¬ 
jects  which  had  outgrown  their  usefulness  from  the  utili¬ 
tarian  point  of  view.  Mental  training,  according  to  this 
claim,  is  the  last  defense  of  otherwise  indefensible  studies. 
E.  C.  Moore  in  What  I s  Education?  p.  86,  asserts  that  “the 
doctrine  in  education  is  new,  going  back  no  farther  than  the 
*  Moore,  E.  C.,  What  Is  Education?  Boston  (1915),  p.  61. 
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eighteenth  century.”  Monroe®  explains  how  it  came  to  be 
introduced:  “Consequently,  since  the  narrow  humanistic 
(Latin)  education  no  longer  had  any  direct  connection 
with  the  practical  demands  of  the  times  and  no  longer 
offered  the  sole  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment  and  thought,  a  new  theory  must  be  found  to  justify 
its  perpetuation.  This  new  theory  was,  in  a  word,  that 
the  important  thing  in  education  was  not  the  thing  learned, 
but  the  process  of  learning.”  Flexner®  implies  that  the 
theory  is  a  mere  subterfuge  when  he  says,  “Suppose  some 
one  invented  a  way  to  teach  Latin, — a  way  to  teach  it  so 
that  preparatory  school  pupils  could  speak  it,  read  it,  care 
for  its  literature, — would  not  the  preparatory  schools  jump 
at  it  and  never  mention  mental  discipline  again?”  This 
is  the  position  also  of  Thorndike,^  who  writes,  “As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  magical  effects  on  ‘the  mind’  are  rarely  invoked 
save  in  extremes.  *  *  *  problem  about  ‘V4  of  a 

stone  wall  in  of  a  day’  and  ‘a  boy  and  a  man  digging  a 
weir  have  been,  successively,  utilities,  games,  and  perfectors 
of  reasoning.  They  assumed  the  last  function  only  after 
they  had  become  useless  in  village  economy,  and  after 
more  popular  games  had  become  available.” 

That  the  mental  discipline  theory  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  in  the  defense  of  Latin  and  Greek  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all.  But  equally  so  is  the  fact  that  the  theory 
has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  of  education  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.,  Isocrates  in  an  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  his  famous 
school,  said,  “What  gymnastics  is  for  the  body,  philosophy 
is  for  the  mind.  Physical  and  mental  training  alike  im¬ 
prove  the  natural  powers.”  From  that  time  to  this  the 
theory  of  mental  training  has  had  the  well-nigh  universal 
assent  of  educators,  v^'ome  anti-disciplinarians  even  ad¬ 
mit  this.  We  have  already  quoted  the  words  of  Professor 
Spearman,  who  refers  to  the  theory  of  mental  training  as 

®  History  of  Education,  New  York  (1916),  p.  506. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  119  (1917),  p.  463. 

’’  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  2,  New  York  (1913),  p.  423 
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“The  great  assumption  upon  which  education  has  rested 
for  so  many  centuries.” 

It  is  passing  strange  that  if,  as  E.  C.  Moore  asserts,  “The 
unbroken  traditions  of  the  centuries”  and  “the  greatest 
teachers  of  mankind”  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  speci- 
fists,  they  should  direct  so  much  of  their  energy  toward 
discrediting  the  weight  of  authority  and  tradition  in  matters 
of  education.  “Traditional  reasons,”  we  are  told,^  “are 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  teaching  anything.”  Flexner,  A 
Modern  School,  elaborates  this  claim  as  follows:®  “they 
(the  progressive  curriculums)  retain  the  bulk  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  courses  of  study,  and  present  it  in  traditional  fashion, 
because  an  overwhelming  cause  has  not — so  it  is  judged — 
yet  been  made  against  it.”  “If,  however,  the  standpoint 
which  I  (Flexner)  have  urged  were  adopted,  the  curriculum 
would  contain  only  what  can  be  shown  to  serve  a  purpose. 
The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the  subject,  not  on  those 
who  stand  ready  to  eliminate  it.  If  the  subject  serves  a 
purpose,  it  is  eligible  to  the  curriculum,  otherwise  not.” 
In  another  paragraph  the  same  author  writes,  A  Modern 
School,  p.  17,  “Let  us  restate  our  guiding  thesis:  modern 
education  will  include  nothing  simply  because  tradition  rec¬ 
ommends  it  or  because  its  inutility  has  not  been  conclu¬ 
sively  established.  It  proceeds  in  precisely  the  opposite 
way;  it  includes  nothing  for  which  an  affirmative  case 
can  not  now  be  made  out.  *  *  *  *  What  is  taught, 

when  it  is  taught,  and  how  it  is  taught  will  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  what  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  needed.” 

This  is  certainly  an  astounding  claim  unrivaled  in  both 
its  presumption  and  in  the  self-assurance  of  the  men  who 
advance  it.  In  its  essence  it  denies  the  weight  of  all  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  educational.  It  assumes  that  traditional 
reasons  are  no  reasons  and  that  anything  taught  because 
tradition  sanctions  it  serves  no  purpose  in  education.  It 
holds  that  the  experience  of  the  race  counts  for  nothing  as 

*  Moore,  E.  C.,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  6  (1917),  p.  481. 

®  A  Modern  School,  New  York  (1916),  p.  9. 
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compared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  radical  educationist.  It 
demands  that  the  old  make  way  for  the  new  before  the  new 
has  been  shown  to  be  better  than  the  old.  It  reverses  the 
universally  accepted  principle  that  those  who  advance  a 
new  theory  should  earn  their  right  to  be  heard  by  producing 
proofs  and  reasons,  by  boldly  asserting  the  new  principle 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defenders,  not  on  the  ag¬ 
gressors,  of  the  established  order  of  things.  It  demands  a 
clean  state  for  the  would-be  reformer  and  an  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability  to  reconstruct  education  by  “a  fresh  and 
untrammeled  consideration  of  living  and  present  needs.” 
It  bids  us  to  disregard  such  authorities  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Locke  and  hosts  of  others  and  defer  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  the  Flexners,  Moores,  O’Sheas  and  their 
kindred  of  the  present  day. 

The  absurdity  of  this  claim  is  too  apparent  to  merit 
serious  consideration.  Traditions  are  to  the  race  what 
habits  are  to  the  individual.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of 
experience  and,  until  the  contrary  has  been  established,  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  “It  is  a  truth 
very  certain,”  says  Descartes,  “that  when  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  determine  what  is  true,  we  ought  to  follow  what 
is  most  probable.”  And  just  as  the  probability  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  an  event  increases  with  the  number  of  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses  who  report  it,  so  the  probability  of  an  un¬ 
proven  assumption  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  independent  thinkers  who  accept  it.  The  experience  of 
the  race  as  embodied  in  the  traditional  curriculum  is  surely 
a  safer  guide  in  educational  practise  even  today  than  any 
a  priori  assumption  or  controverted  psychological  theory. 
Says  Delabarre,^”  “We  can  make  progress  most  effectively 
by  adhering  to  the  old  formal  disciplines  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  admitting  with  them,  however,  much  that 
later  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  and  leaving  large 
opportunity  for  the  experimental  testing  of  new  methods 
that  may  more  adequately  meet  the  conditions  of  our 
largely  increased  and  increasing  present  knowledge.  *  * 

Educational  Magazine,  Vol.  29  (1909),  p.  600. 
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If  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  let  education  always  determine  the 
formal  principle  and  leave  confidently  to  the  individual’s 
own  interests  the  acquisition  of  the  special  facts  he  needs.” 

II 

A  second  claim  advanced  by  the  specifists  is  that  the 
theory  of  mental  discipline  contradicts  certain  well-estab¬ 
lished  results  of  psychology.  The  theory,  it  is  claimed,  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  mind  is  composed  of 
separate  and  distinct  faculties,  an  assumption  which  is 
made  untenable  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology.  Says 
Flexner,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  ’  ^  “Educa¬ 
tion  by  content  entirely  disbelieves  in  the  training  of  general 
faculties — a  general  memory  faculty,  a  general  reasoning 
faculty,  a  general  faculty  of  observation — on  which  the 
theory  of  formal  discipline  sets  such  store.  It  holds  that 
really  no  such  faculties  exist,  and  hence  they  can  not  be 
trained.  *  *  *  Among  the  students  of  the  science 

and  art  of  education  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  has, 
nowadays,  no  standing  whatever.”  The  same  claim  is 
prest  by  Moore  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  the  whole 
controversy  closed  when  he  wrote,  “Any  investigation  of 
the  question  whether  the  memory",  or  the  imagination,  or 
the  reason  can  be  trained  as  a  faculty,  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  No  one,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
modern  psychology,  takes  that  question  with  any  serious¬ 
ness  whatever.”  In  another  place  this  same  author  re¬ 
marks, “It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  education  if 
attention  had  been  devoted  to  rooting  out  this  pernicious 
doctrine  that  the  faculties  can  be  trained  simply  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  no  such  faculties  exist.” 

The  fallacy  of  this  claim  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
belief  in  mental  discipline  is  based  upon  the  much-abused 
faculty  psychology.  This  is  a  mistake,  the  belief  of  mental 
discipline  rests  upon  mental  phenomena  which  were  con¬ 
veniently  described  in  terms  of  the  faculty  psychology, 

“  Vol.  119  (1917).  P-  452- 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  6  (1917),  p.  489. 

**  Kducation,  Vol.  37  (1917),  p.  316. 
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but  which  could  be  described  quite  as  well  in  terms  of  the 
more  modern  functional  psychology  of  today.  The  con¬ 
fusion  arises  from  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  facts 
and  theory.  Light  is  one  thing,  the  theory  of  light  is 
quite  another.  The  question  of  mental  discipline  is  in  no 
wise  tied  up  with  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  Disciplinarians  hold  that  mental  discipline 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  educa¬ 
tional  program.  They  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the 
faculty  psychology  which  seemed  to  account  for  this  fact 
has  been  rendered  untenable  but  they  hold  that  this  does 
not  do  away  with  the  phenomenon  of  mental  training. 
When  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomy  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  the  facts  of  planetary  motions  remained  unshaken. 
Newton’s  corpuscular  theory  of  light  was  rendered  unten¬ 
able  but  light  remained  and  would  still  remain  tho  the 
present  accepted  theory  of  light  should  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Mental  discipline  is  a  phenomenon  which  had 
been  observed  and  confirmed  centuries  before  the  science  of 
psychology  undertook  to  formulate  laws  for  the  human  in¬ 
tellect,  and  the  phenomenon  will  persist  even  tho  the 
psychologist  should  succeed  in  showing  that  the  mind,  no 
less  than  its  faculties,  is  a  fiction. 

The  argument  that  the  mind  can  not  be  disciplined  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  distinct  faculties  to  be  disciplined,  can  be 
applied  equally  well  to  show  that  education  is  impossible 
in  any  sense.  For  the  alternative  to  the  exploded  theory 
that  the  mind  is  composed  of  separate  faculties  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  theory  of  the  localization  of  the  nervous  functions. 
It  is  this  theory  on  which  the  specifists  base  their  doctrine 
of  specific  discipline.  The  theory  holds  that  all  nervous 
activities  and  especially  those  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are 
definitely  localized  and  highly  specific.  To  each  distinct 
state  of  consciousness  corresponds  an  excitation  of  some 
definite  group  of  cells  in  the  cortex.  Every  stimulus  of  a 
particular  group  of  cells  makes  the  successive  stimulation 
of  this  same  group  easier  but  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
unrelated  groups  of  cells.  In  other  words,  training  is  en- 
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tirely  specific  not  general,  there  can  not  be  any  transfer 
of  training.  On  this  theory  it  would  seem  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  education  must  prove  futile.  For  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  is  claimed  by  the  specifists,  that  there  is  no  general 
memory,  but  as  many  memories  as  there  are  facts  to  be 
remembered;  not  one  reasoning  faculty,  but  a  thousand 
different  processes  of  reasoning;  no  power  of  judgment,  but 
a  different  judgment  for  each  new  situation;  no  general 
power  of  observation,  but  as  many  kinds  of  observation  as 
there  are  facts  to  be  observed;  not  one  imagination,  but  as 
endless  a  variety  of  imaginations  as  there  are  things  to  be 
imagined ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  specifists, 
that  the  training  secured  thru  the  exercise  of  any  one  of 
these  fractionated  memories,  reasonings,  judgments,  and 
the  like,  can  not  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  other  frac¬ 
tions,  how  is  education  possible?  How  can  the  acquisition 
of  one  set  of  facts  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  any  other  set 
of  facts,  or  the  solution  of  one  problem  be  of  any  service 
in  the  solution  of  any  other  problem  involving  new  factors? 
According  to  this  theory  education  is  an  impossible  under¬ 
taking,  for  certainly  education  does  not  consist  in  ability 
to  perform  certain  specific  tricks  in  the  precise  manner  in 
which  they  were  acquired. 

This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  localization  of  the  nervous 
functions  appears  so  ludicrous  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  one  should  seriously  entertain  it.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  specifists,  lying  at  the 
very  basis  of  their  new  doctrine  of  specific  discipline.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  assumption,  no,  rather  do 
they  take  special  pains  to  have  its  real  character  clearly 
recognized.  Heck^^  compares  the  mind  .to  a  collection  of 
minute  waterproof  compartments  or  tubes.  “Each  pipe 
collects,  holds,  and  discharges  the  water  flowing  in  it.” 
Wardlaw’^  likens  the  educational  processes  to  the  breaking 
of  paths  thru  a  patch  of  weeds.  He  says,  “I  have  broken 
a  path  thru  the  weeds,  I  can  cross  the  field  more  easily 

Mental  Discipline  and  Educational  Values,  New  York  (1909),  p.  112. 
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thereafter.  This  fact  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles  of 
my  legs  are  bigger  than  before,  but  simply  that  I  am  using 
the  same  path  again — not  that  I  have  more  strength  to 
work  with,  but  there  remains  less  work  to  do.”  Royce  in 
his  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  69,  compares  the  numerous 
habits  of  the  brain  to  localized  paths  or  tracts  and  adds, 
“When  a  patient  loses  all  power  to  remember  his  native 
tongue  except  a  few  surviving  words,  a  few,  definite,  local¬ 
ized,  habit-worn  paths  remain  after  all  the  related  parts 
of  the  region  in  question  have  been  destroyed.” 

The  dilemma  in  which  the  acceptance  of  this  assumption 
places  the  anti-disciplinarians  has  been  admirably  pointed 
out  by  Colvin.^®  Referring  to  the  theory  of  localization  of 
nervous  functions,  he  says,  “Carried  to  its  logical  extreme 
it  would  seem  to  imply  that,  for  example,  there  is  not  only 
a  cortical  center  for  language,  but  a  distinct  one  for  nouns, 
or  for  verbs,  or  for  what  not;  not  only  a  cortical  center  for 
vision,  but  a  definite  area  for  color ;  then  wh  ynot  for  all  the 
thirty-two  thousand  color  qualities  which  the  eye  can 
sense?  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  multiplication 
of  centers  which  can  result  from  such  a  theory,  and  it  surely 
senses  as  a  firm  foundation  for  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
education  in  general,  and  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
train  the  individual  to  interpret  a  certain  number  of  definite 
sense  stimuli  and  to  respond  to  a  limited  number  of  con¬ 
crete  situations  in  the  same  old  way.  ♦  *  *  * 

doctrine  of  the  absolute  localization  of  nervous  function  has 
made  the  brain  a  machine  of  relatively  unrelated  parts  and 
has  created  a  doctrine  of  psychic  atomism  which  is  as 
untrue  as  it  is  impossible  of  practical  application.” 

Ill 

One  favorite  method  of  attack  of  the  specifists  is  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  and  distort  the  claims  of  their  opponents  and  to 
assign  a  meaning  to  the  term  mental  discipline  which  was 
never  given  it  by  any  person  possessing  a  modicum  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  or  reason.  They  charge  the  disciplinarians 
with  the  view  that  any  particular  mental  activity  will  de- 
The  Learning  Process,  New  York  (1915),  p.  212. 
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velop  the  mind  equally  in  all  directions,  that,  for  instance, 
the  mind  may  be  developed  symmetrically  in  all  its  powers 
by  committing  to  memor>'  tables  of  logarithms  or  pages  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  that  the  mind  having  been 
thus  trained  is  equally  effective  in  all  other  activities,  equally 
effective,  let  us  say,  in  mathematical  demonstration  and  in 
the  composition  of  lyric  poetry.  And  such  charges  are 
put  forward  not  with  the  intent  to  ridicule,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disproving  the  theory  of  mental  discipline!  Says 
O’Shea^'  in  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents, 
“Special  kinds  of  action,  as  solving  problems  in  cube  root, 
will  develop  skill  in  dealing  with  every  situation  in  which 
one  is  placed,  as  in  deciding  the  merits  of  the  free-trade 
controversy,  for  example,  mental  work  of  any  kind  de¬ 
velops  a  fund  of  mental  power,  skill,  force,  keenness,  or 
whatever  it  should  be  called,  that  may  be  utilized  for  the 
performance  of  any  task.  *  *  *  defenders  of 

formal  discipline  conceive  of  the  brain  as  a  reservoir  of 
energy ;  they  hold  that  this  reservoir  may  be  tapped  at  any 
point  and  its  contents  drawn  off  as  required  to  meet  any 
kind  of  need.”  Thorndike,  in  his  Principles  of  Teaching, 
p.  237,  presents  the  “common  view”  of  the  disciplinarians 
in  the  words,  “The  mind  is  a  storage  battery,  which  can 
be  loaded  with  all  power  or  intellect  or  judgment,  giving 
the  individual  a  surplus  of  mind  to  expand.  *  *  *  The 

powers  of  the  mind  are  supposed  to  work  irrespective  of 
the  data  with  which  they  work.  The  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  fact 
observed;  the  power  of  reason  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  data;  the  power  of  attention 
to  be  capable  of  direction  toward  any  kind  of  object.  It 
is  even  said  that  improvement  of  any  one  will  improve  all 
of  the  mental  power.” 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  when  such  views  are  charged  there 
is  a  careful  withholding  of  authorities,  of  who  it  is  that 
attached  such  a  meaning  to  mental  discipline.  The  names 
of  those  who  hold  such  grotesque  and  bizarre  views  ^are 

Education  as  Adjustment,  New  York  (1916),  Chap.  13. 
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conspicuously  absent.  Their  place  is  supplied  with  such 
convenient  and  non-committal  phrases  as  “It  is  held” 
and  “It  is  said.”  In  all  the  literature  of  the  controversy, 
I  believe,  there  can  not  be  found  a  single  sentence  where 
this  “common  view”  of  mental  discipline  is  exprest  by 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  unless  it  be  the  state¬ 
ment  attributed  by  Coover  and  AngelT®  to  Helmhetz  to 
the  effect  that  certain  studies  are  particularly  valuable 
since  they  train  equally  all  the  intellectual  powers.  But 
even  here,  let  it  be  observ^ed,  it  is  “certain  studies”  and 
not  any  study  which  is  asserted  to  have  this  virtue.  My 
own  fruitless  search  among  hundreds  of  acquaintances 
for  a  single  person,  holding  the  views  above  described, 
convinces  me  that  if  such  a  rara  avis  ever  existed  it  has 
long  since  become  extinct. 

“If  there  was  nothing  more  to  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,”  says  Colvin,  The  Learning  Process,  p.  214, 
“than  the  old  faculty  psychology,  or  the  thought 
that  training  in  one  direction  can  be  transferred 
equally  in  all  directions,  no  attempt  would  be  made 
here  to  further  discuss  this  problem.  It  is  quite  obvious 
and  beyond  argument  that  training  in  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing  does  not  necessarily  mean  ability  to  reason  equally 
well  in  affairs  of  every  day  life;  it  seems  certain  that  if  I 
wish  to  increase  my  ability  to  discriminate  between  shades 
of  grey,  the  best  training  is  to  attempt  such  discrimina¬ 
tions,  and  not,  for  example,  to  practise  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  intensities  of  sound.  It  is  a  vastly  different  matter, 
however,  to  affirm  that  training  in  mathematical  reasoning 
has  no  effect  on  the  other  rational  processes,  and  that,  as 
far  as  distinguishing  shades  of  grey  is  concerned,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  whether  the  person  has  had  previous  training 
in  sensory  discriminations  in  other  fields.  To  affirm  that 
when  the  mind  is  trained  in  one  direction  it  is  first  of  all 
trained  in  that  direction  and  not  in  some  other  is  one  thing; 
to  affirm,  however,  that  the  training  in  one  direction  has 
no  influence  in  other  directions  is  quite  another  affair.” 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  lo  (1907),  p  .  328. 
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A  natural  corollary  growing  out  of  this  distorted  view  of 
mental  discipline  as  set  forth  by  the  specifists,  is  that  all 
subjects  have  equal  disciplinary  value  if  equally  well  taught. 
Thus  Flexner^^  asserts  that  “mental  discipline  effaces  the 
natural  distinctions  between  different  subjects;”  and  Thorn¬ 
dike-®  imagines  it  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  formal  discipline  “that  any  subject  has  as  much 
disciphnary  value  as  any  other,  both  being  equally  well 
taught.” 

This  is  another  of  those  remarkable  inversions  of  the 
truth  in  which  the  writings  of  the  specifists  abound.  Is  it 
not  the  disciplinarian  who  contends  that  there  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  subjects  for  educational  purposes,  who 
maintains  that  the  time-honored  subjects  are  peculiarly 
adapted  both  because  of  their  content  and  method  to  serve 
as  efficient  instruments  in  education?  Is  it  not  the  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  who  insists  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  the  schools  and  that  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  of  greater  educational  value  than  is  the  study 
of  German,  French  or  Spanish?  The  contention  that  one 
subject  has  as  much  disciplinary  value  as  another  was  first 
advanced  by  those  who  advocate  the  theory  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  content,  and  it  was  embraced  and  urged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  hierarchy  of  new  sciences  and 
practical  subjects  which  clamored  for  a  place  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  Every  professor  of  every  special  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  claims  that  his  particular  subject  has  as  much  disci¬ 
plinary  value  as  any  other  and  defends  his  claim  by  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  “specific  disci¬ 
pline.”  “On  the  solid  rock  of  specific  education  we  can 
build  and  must  build,”  says  Moore,^^  “for  the  results  of 
specific  education  we  can  be  sure.”  “The  special  training,” 
says  Thorndike  {Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  249),  “that  is  of 
greatest  value  in  and  of  itself  will  commonly  also  possess 
sufficient  disciplinary  value.”  And  Heck  {Mental  Disci - 

^•Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  119  (1917),  p.  458. 
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-pline  and  Educational  Values,  p.  48),  in  unrivaled 
naivete,  advocates  the  following  simple  method  of 
constructing  an  up-to-date  curriculum,  “What  are  the 
most  important  present  uses  of  decimal  fractions?  These 
certainly  can  be  determined.  Then  put  these  and 
only  these  uses  in  the  curriculum.  What  are  the  elements 
of  knowledge  about  the  German  Empire  most  often 
required  of  our  citizens  generally  by  our  present  relations 
to  that  country?  These  certainly  can  be  determined. 
Then  put  these  elements  and  only  these  in  the  curriculum. 
What  are  the  facts  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
necessary  for  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  know?  These 
certainly  can  be  determined.  Then  put  these  facts  and 
only  these  in  the  curriculum.  And  so  on  thru  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  studies.” 

I  think  no  one  would  go  to  a  theologian  for  a  statement 
of  the  theory  of  Mendelianism  any  more  than  to  consult  a 
biologist  for  the  real  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  So  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  inquire  of  the 
disciplinarians  for  a  fair  statement  of  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  theory  of  mental  discipline.  We  should 
find  that  they  have  in  mind  quite  another  thing  from  the 
caricature  which  specifists  delight  in  declaring  a  myth  and 
an  exploded  doctrine.  AngelP^  states  the  real  problem  of 
formal  discipline  in  the  following  words:  “(i)  Does  the 
serious  pursuit  of  any  study  whatever  leave  the  mind  better 
able  than  it  was  before  to  cope  with  every  other  study? 
Stated  otherwise,  is  every  intellectual  undertaking  rendered 
materially  easier  or  mor^  efficient  by  virtue  of  previous  in¬ 
tellectual  training,  regardless  of  the  mode  employed  for 
such  training?  (2)  Assuming  an  affirmative  answer  to 
(i)  are  there  specific  studies  which  are  peculiarly  valuable 
in  this  regard?  or  is  any  study  honestly  pursued  as  valuable 
as  any  other?  In  short,  does  the  merit  consist  in  the 
mere  drill  given  by  the  very  fact  of  concentration,  or  is 
there  some  residual  value  in  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter  studied?”  Delabarre-^  states  the  real  problem  at 

Educational  Review,  Vol.  36  (1908),  p.  2. 
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issue  somewhat  more  briefly  as  follows:  “Are  there  cer¬ 
tain  studies  which,  aside  from  the  value  of  their  content, 
give  also  discipline,  an  attitude,  a  soundness  of  judgment 
toward  objects  and  truths,  that  is  indispensable;  and,  if 
so,  do  the  good  old  subjects  of  the  historic  curriculum  do 
this  better  than  would  certain  other  subjects  that  possess 
a  content  of  more  direct  value  in  itself  to  most  individuals?” 
It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  mental  discipline,  as  conceived 
of  by  the  advocates  of  mental  training,  does  not  admit 
of  the  analogy  which  compares  the  brain  to  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery  or  a  water-tank,  nor  does  it  efface  the  natural  dis¬ 
tinction  between  different  subjects. 

If  analogies  must  be  used,  the  familiar  one  which  likens 
the  mind  to  the  body,  the  school  to  the  gymnasium,  and 
education  to  physical  training,  is  still  as  good  as  any  other. 
We  may  hold  that  development  of  the  physical  organism 
rather  than  the  performance  of  specific  stunts  is  the  real 
purpose  of  physical  training,  without  admitting  that  it  is 
immaterial  what  muscles  are  exercised  or  the  manner  in 
which  we  exercise  them.  No  one  would  think  of  exercising 
with  dumb-bells  in  preparation  for  a  Marathon  race,  or  to 
take  finger  exercises  on  a  piano  as  training  for  a  wrestling 
match.  The  analogy,  we  admit,  is  imperfect,  but  it  should 
suffice  to  clear  the  disciplinarians  of  the  suspicion  of  any 
such  insanity  as  is  implied  in  the  storage  battery  and  water- 
tank  analogies. 

IV 

The  last  and  by  all  odds  the  most  important  claim  to  be 
considered  is  the  claim  that  the  theory  of  mental  discipline 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  experimental  verifica¬ 
tion  and  has  been  found  wanting.  Says  Professor  Spear¬ 
man,  “The  great  assumption  (of  formal  discipline)  upon 
which  education  has  rested  for  so  many  centuries  is  now  at 
last  rendered  amenable  to  experimental  corroboration,  and 
it  proves  to  be  false.”  Professor  Moore^‘  quotes  and  in¬ 
dorses  these  words  and  adds,  “Some  of  those  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  question  whether  training  is  transferred  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  not.  Some  affirm  that  under  certain  condi- 
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tions  it  is  sometimes  and  in  some  degree;  but  even  when 
they  declare  that  it  is  transferred  the  evidence  of  transfer 
is  so  inconclusive  and  the  amount  of  so-called  transfer  is 
so  slight  and  the  expectation  of  it  so  uncertain,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  no  longer  to  build  houses  of  learning 
upon  the  shifting  sands  of  this  doctrine.”  Asseverations 
such  as  these  by  those  who  presumably  speak  with  authority 
on  matters  of  education  do  more  to  discredit  the  “science 
of  education”  than  all  its  detractors. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review'  at  length  the  numerous 
experiments  that  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
relationship  of  mental  activities.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
since  this  task  has  been  repeatedly  performed  by  such  com¬ 
petent  critics  as  Bennett,  Heck,  Thorndike,  Colvin,  Coover, 
Rugg  and  others.  Of  these  critics  Bennett,  Heck  and 
Thorndike  represent  the  specifist,  Colvin,  Coover,  and 
Rugg,  the  disciplinarian  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  these  men  attach  different  weights  to  the 
importance  of  the  experimental  evidence,  but  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  they  all  admit  the  general  effect  of  special 
practise  or  the  transference  of  the  improvement  of  mental 
activities,  which  is,  of  course,  the  real  question  to  be  settled. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  various  experiments, 
Colvin  says,  “As  a  result  of  the  various  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  the  influence  of  certain  mental 
functions  on  others,  a  number  of  definite  facts  are  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is 
no  one  study  that  is  of  such  a  nature,  either  as  to  content  or 
method  of  instruction,  that  it  can  train  the  mind  equally 
well  in  all  directions;  neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  drill 
in  this  can  be  carried  over  without  loss  to  other  studies  or 
practical  activities,  never  mind  how  similar  in  nature. 
Equally  absurd  and  unwarranted,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  attempt  to  deny  all  reciprocal  influence  between  various 
mental  activities,  or  to  hold  that  such  influence  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  seriously  consider  it  in  planning 
and  arranging  courses  of  study.  That  there  are  transfer 
effects,  often  of  a  considerable  amount,  can  not  be  doubted 
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by  any  one  who  seriously  and  impartially  examines  the 
evidence.  The  fact  of  transfer  can  not  be  doubted.  The 
factors  involved  in  such  transfer,  the  extent  to  which  trans¬ 
fer  can  take  place  under  any  given  set  of  conditions,  and 
the  best  methods  of  securing  such  transfer  will  doubtless 
long  remain  questions  for  investigation  and  discussion. 

Coover  summarizes  the  results  of  the  psychological  in¬ 
vestigation  under  eighteen  headings  from  which  I  quote 
the  following: 

Improvement  in  habituation  to  distraction  is  general 
(Vogt);  increase  in  sensible  discrimination  of  two  points  is 
shared  by  surrounding  areas  (Volkman) ;  improvement  in 
discrimination  of  shades  of  blue  (for  school  children)  was 
transferred  to  facility  in  discrimination  of  shades  of  other 
colors,  and  of  pitch  (Bennett) ;  improvement  in  estimating 
areas,  weights,  and  lengths  was  transferred  to  capacity 
to-  estimate  areas,  weights  and  lengths  different  from  those 
used  in  the  training  (Thorndike  and  Woodworth);  time  of 
simple  reaction,  and  the  time  of  reaction  with  discrimina¬ 
tion,  to  light,  electrical,  and  tactual,  stimuli,  were  reduced 
thru  training  in  reaction,  or  reaction  with  discrimination, 
to  sound  stimuli  (Fracker);  training  in  memorizing  poetry 
improved  memory  for  digits  and  for  names  of  places  (Ben¬ 
nett)  ;  memorizing  nonsense  syllables  improved  memory  for 
letters,  numbers,  words,  meaningless  syllables,  Italian 
words,  verses  of  poetry,  lines  of  philosophic  prose,  and  optical 
symbols  (Ebert  and  Neumann) ;  memorizing  series  of 
sounds  improved  memory  for  series  of  grays,  tones,  pitches, 
a  square  of  geometrical  figures,  and  verses  of  poetry  (Fracker) 
a  square  of  geometrical  ‘figures,  and  verses  of  poetry 
(Fracker) ;  memorizing  colors  gave  greater  facility  in 
memorizing  odors  and  colors  were  transferred  to  memorizing 
nonsense  syllables  (Gamble). 

Other  experiments  were  less  decisive  and  one  or  two 
seemed  to  yield  negative  results,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  experiment  giving  an  indecisive  or  negative 
result  on  first  trial  by  no  means  offsets  an  experiment 
yielding  a  positive  result.  Frequently  an  experiment 
yielding  no  positive  result  on  first  trial  furnished  distinct 
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evidence  of  transfer  when  repeated  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Thus  the  much-cited  memory  test  conducted 
by  Professor  James^^  showed  no  improvement  of  memory, 
but  when  repeated  by  other  persons  under  James’  direc¬ 
tions  there  appeared  sUght  positive  results,  and  the  still 
later  experiments  on  memory,  mentioned  in  the  above  sum¬ 
mary,  prove  conclusively  that  the  memory  can  be  improved 
by  training.  Another  instance  is  the  experiment  by  Squire,^® 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  habit  of 
producing  neat  papers  in  arithmetic  had  no  effect  in  im¬ 
proving  the  neatness  of  language  and  spelling  papers, 
but  when  Professor  Ruediger-^  repeated  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  under  different  conditions  improved  neatness  charac¬ 
terized  all  the  other  work  of  the  pupils. 

Coover  concludes  that  “an  examination  of  the  data  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  special  training  {^  *  *  *  *  proba¬ 

bly  always  somewhat  general.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments  it  usually  ranges  in  amount  from  a  fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  the  gain  shown  in  the  training.”  That 
the  amount  is  not  quantitatively  larger  he  attributes  to 
several  circumstances;  to  the  fact  that  the  experiments 
were  limited  to  simple  processes,  that  the  periods  of  train¬ 
ing  were  rather  short,  and  to  reagents  upon  whom  train¬ 
ing  does  not  produce  great  practise  effects.  “Were  the 
processes,”  he  says,  “as  complex  and  various  as  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  Greek,  mathematics  or  science;  were 
the  training  to  extend  over  four  school  years  instead  of 
over  ten  weeks  under  limiting  laboratory  conditions;  and 
were  the  subjects  in  the  plastic  period  of  the  ‘teens’  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  extent  to  which  training  is  general 
would  be  found  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  laboratory 
figures.” 

Rugg’s  monograph  includes  a  careful  study  and  summary 
of  all  the  experiments  on  formal  discipline  up  to  the  date 
of  its  publication  (1917).  His  conclusion,  like  that  of  Coover 
and  Colvin,  is  that  transfer  of  training  is  an  established 

■*  Psychology,  Vol.  2,  p.  667. 

Bagley,  W.  C.,  The  Educative  Process,  New  York  (1905),  p.  208. 

^  Educational  Review,  Vol.  36  (1908),  p.  364. 
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fact.  To  the  question,  “Does  training  transfer?”  he  re¬ 
plies,  “Under  the  conditions  of  training  studied  in  these 
thirty  investigations  we  can  answer  unequivocally:  There 
is  distinct  evidence  for  the  so-called  transfer  of  training. 
The  experimental  training  of  the  abilities  of  either  adult 
or  school  children  in‘  either  laboratory  or  schoolroom, 
will  result  in  an  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  in  other  abilities  which  are  in  some  way  related  to  the 
trained  abilities.  In  these  thirty  investigations  there  are 
only  four  in  which  there  is  declared  to  have  been  found 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  transfer.  Moreover,  three  of 
these  have  been  partly  repeated  or  ‘checked  up’  statistically, 
and  distinct  evidence  of  transfer  found.  *  *  * 

Judging  from  the  best  of  the  published  investigations,  it 
seems  possible  that  with  more  extended  experiments  a 
greater  amount  of  spread  would  be  found.  With  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  control  functions  in  our  selections  of  abili¬ 
ties  for  experimentation,  we  may  well  expect  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  of  transferred  improvement.” 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  summaries  of  Bennett,  Heck  and 
Thorndike,  we  find  that  while  they  do  not  deny  the  results 
stated  by  Colvin,  Coover  and  Rugg,  they  refuse  to  admit 
that  these  results  support  the  theory  of  mental  discipline. 
From  their  point  of  view  any  experiment  in  special  train¬ 
ing  which  does  not  show  one  hundred  per  cent  improvement 
in  general  training  must  be  counted  as  witnessing  against 
formal  discipline.  Says  Heck  in  commenting  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  experimenter,  “such  a  conclusion  antagonizes 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  because  it  disproves  the 
complete  transfer  of  abilities  from  one  phase  of  the  same  study 
to  another.”  Thorndike  takes  special  pains  to  point  out  on 
every  possible  occasion  that  the  percentage  of  transference  was 
only  44  per  cent,  or  39  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  instead  of  100 
per  cent,  which  in  his  estimate  is  demanded  by  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline.  In  one  experiment  conducted  by  himself 
he  found  that  seven  hours’  practise  in  mental  multiplication 
taken  by  twenty-eight  mature  students  enabled  them  to 
perform  a  certain  task  in  two-fifths  of  the  time  taken  be¬ 
fore  they  had  this  practise.  This  he  considers  additional 
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evidence  against  formal  discipline,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
remark,  “The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  general  influence 
of  specific  practise  would  not,  I  judge,  claim  that  seven  or 
eight  hours’  drill  in  any  one  thing  could  improve  an  already 
well-educated  adult  50  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  even  i  per 
cent  in  the  sense  of  reducing  by  that  much  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  the  average  of  all  his  intellectual  processes.” 
Thorndike  concludes  his  summary  in  these  words:  “These 
experimental  facts,  as  a  whole,  leave  a  rather  confused 
impression  on  one’s  mind,  and  resist  organization  into  any 
simple  statement  of  how  far  the  improvement  wrought  by 
special  practise  spreads  beyond  the  function  primarily 
exercised.  They  do,  however,  at  least  put  out  of  court 
the  old  doctrine  of  a  very  wide  spread  of  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  special  improvement.  Possibly  nobody  ever 
really  believed  that  the  improvement  made  in  reasoning 
about  Latin  syntax  would  spread  equally,  or  almost  equally, 
or  all  or  nearly  all  varieties  of  reasoning;  but  men  wrote  as 
if  they  believed  substantially  this.  Certainly  nobody  can 
now  believe  in  it  in  the  face  of  these  experiments.”  In 
other  words,  these  disciplinarians  who  really  believed  that 
the  mind  could  be  symmetrically  developed  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  its  possible  activities  by  memorizing  let  us 
say  chemical  formulas  or  nonsense  syllables  and  nothing 
else  have  at  last  been  shown  to  be  wrong. 

Fortunately,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  general  training  is  of  greater  educa¬ 
tional  value  than  any  amount  of  strictly  specific  training. 
Coover,  as  we  have  seen,  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  thus  far  made,  that  the  transfer  of  simple  proceses 
varies  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  special  train¬ 
ing.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  disciplinary  effect  of  a  study 
is  only  10  or  even  only  5  per  cent  of  its  specific  effect;  would 
not  teachers  be  justified  in  working  for  this  five  per  cent 
quite  as  much  as  for  the  hundred  per  cent  of  specific  train¬ 
ing?  Thorndike  (Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  2,  p.  421), 
admits  as  much  and  in  so  doing  yields  all  that  the  disci¬ 
plinarians  contend  for  when  he  says,  “If  a  hundred  hours 
of  training  in  being  scientific  about  chemistry  produced 
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only  one-hundredth  as  much  improvement  in  being  scien¬ 
tific  about  all  sorts  of  facts,  it  would  yet  be  a  very  re¬ 
munerative  educational  force.  If  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent 
in  justice  towards  classmates  in  school  affairs  increased 
the  general  equitableness  of  a  boy’s  behavior  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  this  disciplinary  effect  would 
still  perhaps  be  worth  more  than  the  specific  habit.” 

There  are  signs  which  indicate  that  the  wave  of  specific 
education  or  education  on  the  basis  of  content  alone  has 
reached  its  crest  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  past  it.  The 
voices  of  those  who  call  formal  discipline  a  myth  and  a 
superstition  are  not  as  loud  and  numerous  as  they  were 
some  years  ago.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  specific  train¬ 
ing  are  growing  more  moderate  in  their  assertions  and  a  few 
seem  to  question  the  validity  of  some  of  their  earlier  claims. 
The  psychologists  who  support  the  disciplinarians’  point 
of  view  grow  more  numerous  each  year.  Munsterberg,^*^ 
shortly  before  his  death,  wrote,  “The  transference  of  train¬ 
ing  in  one  field  to  other  fields  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  in  a  large  number  of  different  regions  of  mental 
life.  *  *  *  Experiments  in  recent  years  leave  no  doubt 

that  the  educator  may  very  well  rely  on  the  training  of  one 
mental  power  thru  the  training  of  another.”  Colvin  and 
Bagley,^^  in  discussing  the  problem  of  training  the  reasoning 
power,  say,  “There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  (the 
student’s)  mind  will  be  ‘trained’  somewhat  as  the  older  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  contended.” 
Even  Moore  {What  Is  Education?  p.  99),  one  of  the  high 
priests  of  the  gospel  of  specific  discipline,  admits  regretfully 
to  be  sure,  that  “the  coming  of  the  day  when  no  teacher 
uses  this  hoary  superstition  to  justify  his  teaching  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  postponed  by  experiments  undertaken  to  show 
to  what  extent  a  common  element  may  function  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields  of  learning.”  That  day,  it  is  now  safe  to  say, 
will  not  come  until  the  circle  has  been  squared. 

Robert  E.  Moritz 

I'.VIVERSITY  OF  WaSHI.VOTOxV 

Psychology,  General  and  Applied,  New  York  (1916),  p.  388. 

Human  Behavior,  New  York  (1913),  p.  320. 
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PHONETIC^SPELUNG  AS  AN  ENGINEERING 

PROBLEM 

I 

The  principal  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  might 
be  develop t  by  treating  English  spelling  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  efficiency  engineer  rather  than  that  of  the 
specialist  who  is  likely  to  place  much  emphasis  on  refine¬ 
ments  in  detail  which  in  some  cases  may  not  make  for  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  practise.  That  specialists  have  done 
much  valuable  work  in  spelling  reform  is  beyond  question, 
but  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  expected  to  adopt  the  re¬ 
forms  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  hearing  and  may  be  able  to 
give  a  suggestion  of  practical  value.  I  am  aware  that 
“fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread”  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  I  am  one  of  the  fools.  That  is  not  only  possible 
but  may  prove  to  be  veiy^  near  the  truth  as  to  some  details 
proposed,  but  details  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
general  principles  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  some  reformers  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  and 
such  widely  different  plans  for  reform  sprung  upon  the 
public. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  end  to  be  gained  by 
writing  is  the  clear  expression  of  thought  upon  the  printed 
page,  but  entering  into  much  detail  in  order  to  represent 
minute  variations  of  sound  does  not  further  that  end.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  know  a  word 
either  by  its  form  or  by  the  context  and  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  if  unfamiliar.  The  problem  of  reforming  English 
orthography  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  most  lan¬ 
guages  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  English  vowel 
sounds,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  augmented  by  the  fact 
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that  thru  a  laudable  desire  to  be  exact  we  are  recognizing 
an  increasing  number  of  nearly  related  sounds  that  by  a 
simpler  classification  might  not  be  regarded  as  elementary 
and  should  by  all  means  be  ignored  in  spelling.  That  a 
man  with  experience  and  an  acute  ear  can  detect  and 
classify  more  than  one  hundred  sounds  in  well  spoken 
English  is  of  no  importance  to  the  majority  of  educated 
people  because  they  can  not  distinguish  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  inaccuracies  in  English  pronunciation 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  recognize  and  try  to  teach  more 
sounds  than  the  average  person  can  distinguish  and  vocalize. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  not 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  people  having  a  fair  com¬ 
mon  school  education  can|  correctly  enunciate  the  rather 
common  vowel  sound  heard  in  the  word  dog.  A  bright 
and  capable  grade  teacher  was  asked  to  illustrate  the  sound 
before  an  institute,  but,  not  being  willing  to  try  a  danger¬ 
ous  experiment  in  orthoepy,  said  she  had  heard  some  breeds 
called  “daags,”  but  believed  the  Indian  was  very  near  the 
tnith  when  he  said  his  dawg  was  “just  dawg.”  However, 
difficulties  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  confined  to  grade 
teachers  for  not  long  ago  I  asked  some  college  students  why 
one  so  often  hears  the  word  logarithm  correctly  pronounced 
while  the  wrong  vowel  is  generally  used  in  the  word  log. 
One  man,  who  stood  high  in  his  classes,  settled  the  matter 
by  the  statement  that  o  in  “lawgarithm”  should  be  sounded 
the  same  as  o  in  “lawg.”  This  is  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  sound  of  o,  as  in  on,  for  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  must  have  careful 
nursing  if  it  long  survives  the  frosts  of  neglect  in  many 
localities.  Such  matters  are  mentioned  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  the  experts  will  mercifully  desist  from  discover¬ 
ing  new  vowels,  for  we  now  have  more  than  most  of  us 
can  manage. 

The  reforms  in  spelling  which  are  being  most  rapidly 
adopted  in  practise  are  those  in  which  the  problem  is  met 
in  a  spirit  of  compromize  with  existing  conditions,  but  it 
is  hard  for  one  to  adopt  compromizes  when  intent  on  de- 
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vising  something  that  shall  have  a  high  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence,  yet  the  Spanish  Academy,  in  making  modern  written 
Spanish  almost  perfectly  phonetic,  adopted  compromizes 
that  may  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  its  success. 

There  are  three  leading  factors  entering  into  the  problem 
of  improving  the  written  form  of  any  language,  their 
relative  importance  being  in  the  following  order:  (i)  legi¬ 
bility,  (2)  economic  limit  to  the  number  of  separate  charac¬ 
ters,  (3)  concession  to  visual  habit. 

legibility 

The  lower  case  Roman  letters  owe  their  high  degree  of 
legibility  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  the  same  height. 
It  is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the  burden  of  representing 
speech  is  borne  by  a  very  few  of  these  letters,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportions  adopted  for  English  type  fonts, 
six  letters  comprize  60 . 8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  used 
in  English  composition  and  twelve  letters  make  up  96.5 
per  cent.  To  know  the  order  of  frequency  with  which 
these  letters  are  used  one  has  only  to  remember  the  lino¬ 
type  operator’s  pi-line,  etaion  shrdlu.  The  first  group  of 
six  contains  the  t-cross  and  i-dot  while  the  next  group  con¬ 
tains  three  letters  taller  than  the  rest,  all  these  being  valua¬ 
ble  landmarks  to  guide  the  rapid  reader.  In  deciphering 
poorly  written  pen  manuscript  such  features,  supplemented 
by  a  good  imagination,  are  sometimes  the  reader’s  only 
guide,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  choosing  any 
character  to  represent  an  element  of  speech  the  question 
of  legibility  is  paramount.  While  the  lower  case  letters 
are  fairly  legible  they  are  not  ideally  so,  for  of  the  twelve 
just  mentioned  not  one  has  a  loop  extending  below  the 
writing  line.  This  suggests  that  if  new  characters  are  re¬ 
quired  their  form  ought  to  be  so  chosen  as  to  improve  the 
average  legibility  of  the  alphabet.  Other  considerations 
governing  the  form  are  quite  secondary,  for  the  letters 
are  only  arbitrary  signs  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  are  strictly  logical  in  using  only  digraphs  to 
represent  diphthongal  sounds  or  whether  we  continue  our 
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present  practise  of  using  digraphs  to  represent  some  simple 
elements  and  some  single  letters  to  represent  diphthongs. 
This  classification  of  elementary  sounds  does  not  interest 
the  person  learning  to  read,  the  important  point  being 
that  each  letter  or  digraph  shall  as  far  as  practicable  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  sound.  Historical  consistency  in  the  form 
of  letters  is  even  of  less  moment,  for  instance,  whether 
the  letter  B  was  originally  a  symbol  to  represent  the  head 
of  bos,  a  bird  or  a  bull’s  foot,  may  be  interesting  but  has 
no  bearing  on  its  present-day  utility.  As  a  case  in  which 
the  element  of  legibility  transcends  even  that  of  phonetic 
accuracy  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  letter  f  is  correctly 
used  in  the  preposition  of  where  it  is  a  substitute  for  its 
cognate  v,  the  height  of  this  letter  making  the  written 
preposition  highly  legible  and  an  important  landmark  in 
reading  pen  manuscript,  as  well  as  useful  in  the  reading  of 
print.  If  we  had  more  words  of  high  legibility  a  greater 
number  of  people  would  be  able  to  read  a  newspaper  column 
straight  down  instead  of  following  each  line  across.  To 
distinguish  the  word  off,  ff  is  properly  used. 

NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS 

A  rather  narrow  limit  to  the  number  of  letters  in  an  alpha¬ 
bet  is  important  and  new  letters  should  be  introduced  with 
extreme  caution,  as  the  number  now  used  in  printing  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  the  limit  of  a  convenient  typewriter 
keyboard  and  also  that  of  the  linotype.  Great  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  this  important  point  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  most  proposals  for  reform. 

A  character  has  been  invented  to  represent  a  sound  called 
the  neutral  vowel,  which  was  discovered  in  English  not 
long  ago,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be  a  much 
safer  guide  to  pronunciation  if  the  existence  of  this  sound 
were  ignored.  For  instance,  in  speaking  the  word  “again,” 
if  the  pupil  has  in  mind  that  the  first  element  is  a,  as  in 
ale,  he  will  be  likely  to  pronounce  the  first  word  correctly, 
being  obliged  to  obscure  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  for 
want  of  stress,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  organs  of  speech 
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be  in  the  “a”  position  when  he  begins  to  enunciate  the 
word.  With  the  neutral  vowel,  or  any  other  vowel  than 
a,  in  mind  he  has  no  proper  guide  and  the  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  u,  as  in  up.  As  another 
illustration,  if  the  pupil  were  taught  that  the  article  the 
is  really  “thee”  under  all  conditions,  with  the  vowel  slightly 
obscured  from  necessity  but  not  design  when  unstrest 
and  followed  by  another  word,  the  organs  of  speech  would  be 
properly  brought  into  the  “e”  position  when  he  begins  to 
say  “the  man”  or  “the  angel,”  and  he  would  without  effort 
pronounce  the  first  word  correctly,  which  he  did  before 
anybody  told  him  that  the  sound  was  obscured  or  in  any 
way  changed.  Experience  of  the  writer  with  pupils  has 
taught  him  that  an  intention  to  pronounce  the  vowels  as 
if  not  obscured  is  an  almost  indispensable  safeguard  against 
a  late  and  most  lamentable  tendency  towards  degradation 
of  the  language,  and  to  afford  a  necessary  guide  for  this 
intention,  the  unchanged  vowels  should  appear  in  the  text 
and  be  taught  as  such.  That  a  few  skilful  people  with 
much  training  can  escape  such  a  pitfall  is  beside  the  point, 
for  it  is  the  majority  that  should  be  considered.  The  fact 
that  the  organs  of  speech  should  be  in  a  slightly  different 
position  in  the  enunciation  of  each  obscured  vowel  tends 
to  weaken  the  theory  of  the  neutral  vowel  and  gives  some 
ground  for  a  more  convenient  assumption  that  no  such 
vowel  exists. 

Ligatured  letters  are  being  quite  rapidly  eliminated  from 
the  alphabet,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  characters. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  typewriter  the  ligatured  fi,  fl,  ae,  and 
others,  are  less  used,  so  that  proposals  to  introduce  liga¬ 
tures  into  a  phonetic  alphabet  seem  opposed  to  the  present 
evolution  of  the  written  language.  The  limitation  of  the 
typewriter  spacing  which  requires  all  the  letters  to  be  of 
the  same  width,  forbids  the  use  of  a  readable  ligature  and 
leaves  our  present  digraphs  the  most  convenient  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  question  of  adding  new  letters  to  the  alphabet 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  visual  habit  that  it  will  be  dis- 
cust  further  under  that  head. 
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VISUAL  HABIT 

In  any  orthographic  reform  sufficient  concession  should 
be  made  to  visual  habit  to  enable  those  having  only  in¬ 
struction  in  an  improved  system  to  conveniently  read 
books  printed  in  the  older  characters.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  change  in  spelling  implies  for  a 
time  the  inconvenience  of  discarding  practises  that  are  so 
familiar  as  to  have  become  automatic,  consequently  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  each  individual  change  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  reasonable  objections  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  habit.  To  illustrate,  the  sound  or  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  digraph  wh  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  surd 
cognate  of  w  and  were  treated  in  the  earlier  textbooks  as  an 
elementary  sound,  but  later  we  have  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  two  sounds,  that  of  h  followed  by  w, 
and  this  has  been  considered  sufficient  warrant  by  lexicog¬ 
raphers  for  reversing  the  letters  to  hw  in  respelling  for 
pronunciation.  I  do  not  propose  to  question  this  view  as 
far  as  the  sounds  themselves  are  concerned,  but  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  changed  spelling  should  come  into 
general  use  we  are  entitled  to  write  into  the  other  member 
of  the  equation  the  fact  that  the  digraph  wh  is  a  conventional 
symbol  for  and  actually  represents  the  sounds  in  question 
and  that  it  represents  no  other  sound  or  sounds  to  occasion 
difficulty  in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  If  this  satisfies 
the  equation  we  have  no  reason  left  in  favor  of  a  change 
and  may  regard  as  phonetic  a  large  class  of  spellings,  as 
when,  which,  why,  whisk  and  whip.  This  position  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  factors  legibility 
nor  economy  can  be  admitted  to  the  first  member  of  the 
equation  in  favor  of  a  change.  A  considerable  amount  of 
space  has  been  given  to  this  seemingly  unimportant  detail 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  hoped  thereby  to  illustrate  an  im¬ 
portant  principle.  We  go  before  the  public  with  the  per¬ 
fectly  true  statement  that  our  children  are  two  years  be¬ 
hind  German  children  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  irrational  orthography,  while  Spanish  children 
are  able  to  read  fluently  within  a  few  weeks  after  learning 
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their  alphabet.  We  call  attention  to  the  millions  wasted 
in  writing  and  printing  useless  and  worse  than  useless  let¬ 
ters.  Then  we  follow  with  proposals  which  have  no  direct 
relation  to  our  statement  of  the  case  and  is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  appeal  has  little  or  no  effect?  If  we  ask  men  in 
charge  of  business,  houses  to  make  changes  that  will  for  a 
time  lower  the  efficiency  of  typists  and  type  compositors 
as  well  as  give  trouble  to  proofreaders,  all  entailing  financial 
loss,  besides  the  greater  question  of  giving  annoyance  to 
patrons,  they  are  entitled  to  be  shown  that  each  particular 
detail  of  the  proposed  reform  in  which  they  are  asked  to  as¬ 
sist  offers  some  practical  advantage. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  publishing  its  list  of 
300  words  said,  “the  majority  of  English  words  are  spelled 
according  to  ascertainable  English  analogies,  and  are  thus 
fairly  regular.”  This  view  implies  that  much  of  our  spell¬ 
ing  is  now  phonetic  if  we  choose  to  so  regard  it.  The  rule 
on  which  most  proposed  phonetic  alphabets  are  based  is  a 
good  one,  viz.:  “One  letter  for  each  sound  and  one  sound 
for  each  letter,”  and  would  indicate  that  the  digraphs  ch, 
sh,  and  others  should  be  supplanted  by  new  characters, 
but  most  of  them  are  so  seldom  used  that  a  change  would 
not  materially  shorten  the  average  length  of  words.  A 
strong  reason  against  a  change  is  that  some  modern  lan¬ 
guages  now  use  these  same  digraphs,  calling  them  in  some 
cases  single  letters  double  in  form,  and  by  so  regarding  our 
digraphs  we  could  come  in  under  the  rule  quoted  and  leave 
many  of  our  spelling  unchanged.  These  digraphs  would 
prove  far  more  useful  to  us  if  we  would  cultivate  a  sufficient 
degree  of  intimacy  to  call  them  by  their  Christian  names, 
as  the  Spanish  chay  for  ch,  rather  than  their  family  names 
or  initials.  They  add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
alphabet  by  keeping  the  number  of  separate  characters 
within  working  limits.  I  have  seen  children  playing  school 
and  when  one  of  them  in  their  mimic  spelling  class,  in 
order  to  purposely  miss,  spelled  the  word  what,  “whee-o-t,” 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  child’s  instinctive  love  for 
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the  fitness  of  things  is  often  a  better  guide  than  is  our 
much  wisdom. 

If  we  wish  to  show  how  many  people,  including  the 
dictionaries,  pronounce  the  word  sure  we  write  it  “shoor,” 
and  every  person  having  the  least  smattering  of  English 
recognizes  the  vowel  sound  we  desire  to  illustrate.  To 
represent  this  sound  by  another  character  than  a  digraph 
would  not  be  necessary  unless  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
continental  sound  to  English  u  which  proposal  is  not  here 
discust. 

That  the  sound  of  i  in  ice  is  diphthongal  but  represented 
by  a  single  letter  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  when  we 
remember  that  this  circumstance  doubles  the  efficiency 
of  that  letter.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  English  the 
sound  is  not  identical  with  continental  ai  but  less  distinctly 
diphthongal,  besides,  other  English  vowels  have  a  vanish 
or  change  in  quality,  and  if  we  admit  such  refinements  into 
ordinary  writing  it  is  hard  to  predict  to  what  complexities 
of  detail  they  might  lead  us.  Y  is  a  substitute  for  i  when 
final  in  words  and  primitives,  long  in  monosyllables,  as  in 
tiy^  flying,  and  short  in  polysyllables,  as  in  entry,  duty. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  very  strong  reason  for  changing 
this  usage  as  the  final  y  with  its  loop  below  the  writing 
line  adds  greatly  to  the  legibility  of  writing.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  English  is  not  the  only  modern 
language  in  which  i  and  y  are  used  for  the  same  sound. 

Not  long  ago  we  discovered  that  plain  English  u  is  a 
diphthong  and  should  be  represented  by  a  digraph.  I 
have  some  young  friends  who  are  so  proud  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  divide  the  sound  into  two  syllables  and 
say  “tee-yoon”  for  tune.  However,  if  the  sound  is  elim¬ 
inated  by  division  the  matter  should  give  us  no  serious  con¬ 
cern  for  we  can  conveniently  part  with  a  few  vowels.  The 
sound  is  so  infrequent  that  it  makes  little  difference  how 
many  letters  we  use  to  represent  it,  but  it  is  dear  to  Yankees 
and  I  love  it.  When  a  Yankee  boy  becomes  angry  he  some¬ 
times  calls  his  playmate  a  “fule,”  and  in  the  days  of  callow 
youth  I  was  acquainted  with  a  poetically  minded  girl  who 
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talked  about  the  “silvery  mune.”  However,  the  present 
strong  propaganda  for  giving  continental  value  to  the  let¬ 
ter  may  be  met  by  changed  pronunciation  which  is  more 
easily  accomplished  than  changes  in  spelling.  The  conti¬ 
nental  sound  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  this  country 
and  very  soon  we  may  hear  only  “toons”  instead  of  tunes. 

The  letter  x  represents  two  different  sounds  and  for  that 
reason  interferes  with  a  strictly  scientific  system,  but  it 
makes  for  greater  efficiency  and  for  that  reason  its  use  will 
increase  no  matter  how  resolutely  we  enter  upon  the  task 
of  teaching  consistency.  We  might  pass  an  edict  that 
hereafter  ks  should  be  used  instead  of  x,  but  busy  men  would 
continue  to  write  sax  for  sacks,  sox  for  socks,  and  even  crax 
for  crackers. 

Comment  on  a  number  of  sounds  is  omitted,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  diphthongs  in  the  words  oil  and  out 
are  conventionally  represented  by  the  digraphs  oi  and  ou, 
changed  to  oy  and  ow  when  final.  That  the  initial  sound 
is  not  correctly  represented  by  o  does  not  seem  important 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  digraph  as  a  whole  that  is 
used.  It  is  easy  to  memorize  any  set  of  symbols  that 
represent  the  vocal  elements  of  a  language,  the  really  im¬ 
portant  point  being  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sound  represented.  If  we  could  at 
all  times  keep  this  cardinal  principle  in  view  we  would  find 
the  reform  of  English  spelling  already  half  accomplished. 

This  paper  at  the  outset  proposed  to  make  suggestions  for 
reforming  the  most  chaotic  spelling  in  the  world,  but  so 
far  has  revealed  nothing  that  ought  to  be  changed  f  it  is 
to  remain  English,  which  can  not  be  unless  the  proposed 
word-forms  follow  English  analogies. 

II 

What  then  is  left  for  the  iconoclastic  spelling  reformer 
to  do?  There  is  much,  for  he  can  smash  idols  that  have 
i’s  that  eye  not  and  have  o’s  that  oh  not  and  have  many 
symbols  of  speech  that  speak  not.  Some  reformers  are 
going  about  this  business  with  tact  and  judgment,  but 
other  dissipate  their  efforts  and  raise  opposition  by  going 
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too  far  afield  and  in  their  exhuberance  of  well-meant  en¬ 
thusiasm  they  attempt  to  break  other  things  than  dumb 
idols.  Therefore  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  show  how  joyfully  and  freely  reformers 
may  work  their  will  and  what  drastic  and  mirth-provoking 
proposals  they  may  make  without  breaking  into  the  china 
shop,  or  at  least  without  destroying  much  useful  pottery. 
It  is  not  intended  as  a  serious  attempt  to  launch  another 
system  of  phonetics,  for  there  are  already  too  many,  but 
is  given  merely  to  illustrate  certain  useful  principles. 

In  order  to  gain  definite  ini'ormation  as  to  practical  re¬ 
quirements,  an  analysis  was  made  of  ten  different  extracts 
from  English  prose  composition,  each  containing  one  thou¬ 
sand  letters,  tabulating  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
vocal  elements  and  letters  are  used.  The  results  substan¬ 
tia  ly  agree  with  other  researches  of  this  kind  and  quota¬ 
tion  will  be  made  as  occasion  requires.  Of  the  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  five  vowel  characters,  the  ones  commonly 
called  long  and  short  are  the  most  important.  There  are 
a  few  simple  and  generally  recognized  rules  for  determining 
in  many  cases  which  of  these  sounds  a  vowel  should  take, 
but  these  rules  do  not  cover  all  cases.  However,  if  each 
of  the  five  letters  were  only  allowed  to  represent  two  sounds 
the  matter  would  be  much  simplified  and  the  present  spell¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  words  could  be  retained.  The  five 
vowel  letters  have  this  long  sound  53  per  cent  of  the  times 
they  occur  in  syllables  carrying  the  principal  stress  which 
is  quite  remarkable  considering  the  comparative  infrequent 
use  of  the  long  sounds,  the  short  being  about  four  times  as 
frequent,  and  this  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  if  the  long 
sound  in  strest  syllables  were  designated  by  an  accent  it 
would  cover  a  majority  of  cases  as  well  as  locate  the  strest 
syllable  which  is  probably  the  most  important  of  any 
single  factor  in  determining  the  pronunciation  of  English 
words.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  use  this  accent  in 
some  monosyllables.  There  are  certain  objections  to  a 
diacritic,  but  it  is  more  legible  than  special  vowel  forms, 
its  occasional  omission  from  writing  would  not  be  fatal  be- 
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cause  the  context  would  set  the  reader  right  and  in  lan¬ 
guages  using  them  it  is  not  uncommon  to  omit  them  for  the 
most  part  from  manuscript,  leaving  them  to  be  supplied 
by  the  printer.  The  acute  accent  is  favored  because  it  is 
so  widely  used  that  it  would  introduce  nothing  new  into 
typewriting  or  printing.  This  suggestion  is  made  with 
the  knowledge  that  when  compromizes  with  existing  condi¬ 
tions  have  to  be  made  perfection  is  impossible. 

The  alphabet  is  admittedly  short  of  vowels  but  we  might 
slightly  increase  the  number  without  inventing  new  charac¬ 
ters.  For  instance,  there  is  a  vowel  sound  represented 
in  turn  by  a  number  of  letters  before  r,  as  in  her,  sir,  fur, 
heard  less  distinctly  in  such  words  as  elixir,  pursue,  and 
when  still  less  distinct  is  markt  as  the  so-called  neutral 
vowel,  as  in  letter,  Peter,  ever.  It  would  seem  fairly  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a 
new  letter  and  omit  this  confusing  array  of  vowels  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  letter  r  to  represent  this  vowel  sound.  The  French 
do  not  use  a  vowel  before  r  in  such  words  as  livre,  metre, 
and  our  omission  of  it  would  assist  cosmopolitan  spelling. 
The  suggestion  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  accordance 
with  English  analogy,  for  it  merely  implies  the  rather  more 
liberal  extension  to  the  letter  r  of  the  same  privilege  en¬ 
joyed  by  syllabic  1  in  little,  able,  trifle.  We  could  thus 
spell  “letr”  with  fewer  “letrz,”  shortening  the  average 
length  of  words  two  per  cent,  so  that  one  might  say  with 
Laertes,  “If  this  be  madness,  there  is  method  in  it.” 

The  letter  w  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  twin,  swan, 
is  classed  in  English  as  a  consonant,  but  its  sound,  very 
nearly  represented  by  u  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  is  not 
there  regarded  as  consonantal  but  combined  with  its 
following  vowel  forms  a  diphthong.  Now  in  the  English 
words  quoted,  if  we  separate  the  sound  of  w  from  the  glide 
into  the  sound  of  the  following  vowel  we  might  for  con¬ 
venience  revert  to  what  has  long  ago  been  stated  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  sound  is  the  same  as  u  in  pull  and  make  use 
of  the  letter  to  represent  the  vowel  sound  heard  in  full, 
book,  could.  The  frequency  of  a  character  to  represent 
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this  sound  would  be  only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  and 
for  that  reason  almost  any  expedient  would  be  preferable 
to  coining  a  new  letter  of  such  low  efficiency. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  consonant  digraphs,  as  ch,  sh, 
th  and  zh,  but  it  is  found  that  the  frequency  of  characters 
to  represent  these  sounds  would  be  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  and  lower.  Cumbering  the  alphabet  with  new  let¬ 
ters  having  such  a  low  efficiency  factor  is  unthinkable 
when  it  already  contains  letters  which  under  a  proper 
rule  would  unmistakably  represent  the  sounds.  As  these 
facts  and  conditions  become  better  known,  proposals  for 
the  adoption  of  such  letters  will  be  abandoned. 

Th  sonant  occurs  291  times  in  writing  10,000  characters 
and  its  designation  by  a  single  letter  would  shorten  writing 
about  three  per  cent  as  well  as  make  a  quite  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  sonant  and  surd.  The  character 
might  be  named  “the”  and  could  be  used  with  perfect 
propriety  to  denote  the  definite  article,  further  shortening 
the  average  length  of  words  3 . 4  per  cent,  a  total  of  over 
6  per  cent. 

For  ng,  as  in  sing,  the  scientific  alphabet  has  the  charac¬ 
ter  n,  proposed  long  ago  by  Ellis  and  Pitman.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  would  shorten  writing  over  one  per  cent  and 
more  definitely  denote  pronunciation.  No  other  character 
could  be  more  appropriate. 

The  character  &  is  a  part  of  the  alphabet  and  will  never 
be  discarded.  A  special  form  better  adapted  to  match 
the  lower  case  letters  should  not  offend  the  eye  if  used 
for  the  three-letter  word  and  would  shorten  the  average 
length  of  words  2  per  cent. 

This  discussion  has  not  gone  over  all  the  ground  covered 
by  the  investigation,  but  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  method 
used.  It  was  concluded  to  avoid  new  letters  having  what 
I  have  called  an  efficiency  factor  of  less  than  one  per  cent, 
but  where  an  advantage  of  more  than  one  per  cent  can  be 
gained  in  shortening  words  by  using  a  new  character,  that 
course  has  been  cordially  endorsed.  By  using  this  method 
of  elimination  it  was  found  that  only  two  new  consonant 
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characters  and  no  new  vowels  are  required  to  make  the 
alphabet  fairly  phonetic  except  as  to  some  slight  and  un¬ 
important  variations  of  sound  that  would  not  be  useful 
in  ordinary  writing. 

In  order  to  see  how  it  would  work  out  in  practise,  the 
ten  extracts  heretofore  alluded  to  were  spelled  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  and  it  was  found 
that  21.4  per  cent  of  the  letters  could  be  omitted  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  31  per  cent  of  the  words  unchanged 
while  the  number  of  accent  marks  used  amounted  to  only 
a  little  over  3  per  cent  of  the  original  number  of  letters. 

A  saving  of  $31.40  on  every  $100  in  cost  of  writing,  print¬ 
ing  and  cable  tolls  alone  looks  encouragingly  worth  while,*' 
and  since  it  has  been  shown  by  men  of  the  highest  .scholar- j 
ship  that  in  improving  our  spelling  we  sacrifice  nothing, 
but  our  prejudices  the  question  becomes  doubly  interesting,  j 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been  in  part  so 
well  anticipated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and 
kindred  societies  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  this  writing 
except  that  an  illustration  of  principles  is  always  of  value 
and  open  discussion  of  an  interesting  question  may  also 
be  beneficial.  The  author  does  not  claim  strict  accuracy 
for  all  his  conclusions,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  em¬ 
phasis  he  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  economic  factors,  absolutely  controlling  in  their 
nature,  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  solving  the  problem. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this  contribution  may  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  mapping  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  further  re¬ 
search,  thus  defining  the  matter  within  narrower  limits 
and  allowing  concentration  of  the  work  on  the  more  im¬ 
portant  details. 

To  some  the  consideration  of  this  question  may  look 
like  a  dream  too  unlikely  of  fulfilment  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  serious  minds,  but  that  view  is  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,  for  our  written  language  is  now  in  a  state  of  — 
tolerably  rapid  change.  Besides,  if  the  imagination  did 
not  at  times  reach  out  into  the  borderland  of  dreams  there 
would  be  little  human  advancement.  There  is  comfort 
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in  this  last  remark  for  all  reformers,  however  divergent  their 
views,  because  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty  the  pre¬ 
cise  form  English  words  will  finally  assume  under  the  re¬ 
lentless  attrition  of  practical  experience  and  economic 
necessity. 

“Ovr  9  hilz  &  faar  awa 
A  litl  boy  stelz  from  hiz  morninz  pla, 

&  undr  9  blosomin  a  pi  tre 

He  lez  &  he  dremz  of  9  thinz  to  be, 

Of  batlz  faut  &  victoriz  wun, 

Of  ronz  orthron  &  of  grat  dedz  dun — 

Of  9  valr  9at  he  shal  proov  sum  da 
6vr  9  hilz  &  faar  awa — 

Ovr  9  hilz  &  faar  awa.” 

It  iz  gwd  for  a  man  to  indulj  in  da-dremz  at  od  moments 
becauz  it  givz  him  fresh  strenth  for  3  batl  of  lif. 

John  Randall 


Boulder,  Colorado 


VI 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS' 

In  view  of  the  reconstruction  of  education  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  compare  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  with  some 
ideas  current  today. 

Printing  created,  or  at  least  emphasized,  a  distinction 
between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Erasmus,  in  his 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  puts  this  difference  very  signi¬ 
ficantly.  “Painting,”  he  says,  “is  to  the  unlearned  what 
books  are  to  the  learned.”  Medieval  educational  train¬ 
ing  thru  the  fine  arts,  especially  thru  architecture  and 
painting,  compelled  the  restriction  of  benefit  to  particular 
places.  The  introduction  of  printing,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  permeation  of  the  ideals  of  the  new  learning^  made  all 
students,  old  and  young,  free  of  the  Universal  Republic  of 
Letters.  The  medieval  university  provision  of  the  jus 
ubiqite  docendi  had  enabled  those  teachers  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  qualified  to  teach  independently  of  state  bounda¬ 
ries,  because  all  countries  used  the  common  language, 
Latin ;  but  the  use  of  the  privilege  was  necessarily  restricted, 
because  teachers  were  few.  Printing,  however,  made  the 
means  of  study  general. 

The  idea  of  a  European  Literary  Republic,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  common  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  the 
advancement  of  learning,  was  the  dream  of  Erasmus  and 
Vives,  and  of  the  other  Renaissance  leaders  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  but  the  spirit  of  emancipation 
which  the  revival  of  learning  had  evoked,  and  continued 
to  stimulate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable  the  united  effort  of  European  literary  humanism. 
The  ideas  of  freedom  of  nation  from  nation,  and  of  per- 
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sonal  freedom  within  the  nations  themselves,  brought  in 
the  course  of  national  self-realization  the  development 
of  national  vernaculars,  national  self-dependence,  and  event¬ 
ually  a  tendency  to  national  exclusiveness.  Education 
followed  suit.  The  obsession  of  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  ideal  of  educational 
nationalism  for  that  of  classical  literary  culture.  We  are 
now  in  an  age  in  which  we  speak  with  deep  concern  of 
national  educa'tion,  but  are  far  from  consciously  recognizing 
the  need  of  a  transfiguring  educational  humanism. 

The  industrial  revolution  is  the  nearest  modern  parallel 
movement  to  the  introduction  of  printing.  The  industrial 
revolution  has  done  for  material  commodities  what  print¬ 
ing  did  for  literature  and  culture  thru  books.  They  were 
both,  potentially,  great  methods  of  human  emancipation. 
Some  cynics  will  say  that  they  have  both  led  to  slavery, 
the  one  of  individual  workmen,  and  the  other  to  the  slavery 
of  bookishness.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  neither  is  an 
end  in  itself.  Machinery  with  the  motor  power  of  steam 
or  electricity  is  essentially  a  labor-saving  device,  whether  in 
factory  or  workshop.  Educationally,  the  position  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  if  the  individual  workmen  do  not  get  far  bet¬ 
ter  education  under  modern  conditions  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  had  under  the  old  conditions  of  home  industry, 
because,  at  any  rate,  the  industrial  revolution  has  produced 
a  grouping  together  of  work-people’s  families,  which  makes 
it  far  easier,  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  superintend  schools  than  it  would  have  been  were 
artisans  not  gathered  together  in  large  groups.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  the  quantitative  one.  That 
difficulty  has  been,  to  some  extent,  solved  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth.  Having  got 
the  children  into  the  schools,  the  question  arises:  how  ought 
they  to  be  taught  and  trained?  by  what  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion?  and,  above  all,  towards  what  end? 

This  is  the  acute  problem  of  Reconstruction.  The  work¬ 
ing  classes  themselves  are  determined  that  their  children 
shall  not  be  educated  for  the  direct  purposes  of  the  em- 
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ployer.  The  education  of  children  in  all  stages,  elementar>% 
secondary  and  university,  must  be  “liberal”  in  spirit. 
Early  and  concentrated  training,  in  school  or  out,  for  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial  and  technical  purposes,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  exploitation  in  it,  either  in  the  selfish  interest  of 
employers  or  parents,  or  in  some  mistaken  \  iew  of  the 
good  of  the  child.  The  one  purpose  which  justifies  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  human  good  of 
the  child  himself.  Within  the  limits  of  the  span  of  state 
institutional  education,  the  question  is ;  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  the  individual  child  into  the  straight  line  of  tendency, 
to  enable  him  to  come  in  touch  with  the  best  in  humanity? 
vSome  will  limit  the  aim  to  the  stimulation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  local  citizenship;  some  to  good  citizenship  in 
Great  Britain;  others  to  good  citizenship  in  the  Empire. 
National  emergencies  may  make  each  of  these  aims  promi¬ 
nent  at  a  particular  moment  in  the  country’s  history,  but 
permanent  limitation  to  such  an  outlook  is  bad  for  the  boy 
and  bad  for  the  country.  Self-centeredness  is  no  more 
admirable  in  the  boy  than  in  the  man,  and  no  more  desira¬ 
ble  in  the  citizen  as  such  than  in  the  man.  How  can  he 
even  know  his  England  “who  only  England  knows?” 

The  educational  outlook  must  be  kept  parallel  with  ex¬ 
tensions  of  political  thought.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Renaissance  gave  highest  honor  to  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  European  Republic  of  Letters.  Today  the 
same  honor,  and  even  greater  responsibility,  lies  with  in¬ 
ternational  comradeship  in  education.  With  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  common  aims,  common  needs,  common  responsi¬ 
bilities,  nations  can  not  “live  to  themselves  alone.”  Nations 
are  but  the  individuals  forming  the  population.  The  human 
bond  must  be  emphasized  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
continue  a  reality.  The  adult  population  today,  after  the 
war,  is  closer  in  sympathy  and  in  general  aims  with  our 
Allies  than  isolated  Britain  has  ever  been  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  course  of  her  history ;  but  the  spirit  can  only  be¬ 
come  permanent,  and  with  it  the  bond  of  peace,  if  it  be 
handed  down  from  this  generation  to  the  next.  No  branch 
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of  the  reconstruction  of  education  can  be  more  important 
than  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  developing 
in  our  schools  the  highest,  noblest  feelings  of  humanism; 
basing  education  on  the  recognition  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  past;  and  inculcating  rever¬ 
ence  for  all  life,  especially  for  all  human  life,  and  respect 
and  awe  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  This 
may  penetrate  thruout  all  possible  subjects  of  study.  It 
is  a  spirit,  not  a  curriculum.  It  was  reached  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  great  scholars  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  problem  today  is:  how  can  humanism  permeate  the 
whole  of  our  educational  institutions?  It  is  a  question 
for  every  nation,  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  other  nations. 
It  includes  the  local  idea;  it  includes  the  national  idea,  and 
the  international  idea.  It  goes  back  to  classical  times, 
and  can  perhaps  be  best  exprest  in  the  Latin  sentence,  which 
in  its  widest  significance  has  become  a  dictum  of  the  ages: 
"'Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  aliemtm  puto”  The  spirit 
of  this  maxim  may  not  be  directly  international,  but  indi¬ 
rectly  it  is  that,  and  more.  It  is  humanist;  and  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  spirit  of  our  best  teachers,  past  and  present. 

Internationalism  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  new  sub¬ 
ject,  in  competition  with  dozens  of  others  for  introduction 
into  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  educational  parallel  to  the 
physcial  expansion  of  our  age.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  period  when  men  are  about  to  become  themselves  “flocks 
of  birds”  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  change  will  mark  an 
era  comparable  with  that  of  the  introduction  of  steam, 
which  produced  the  industrial  revolution.  Air  travel, 
as  a  means  of  communication,  will  produce  a  new  world,  in¬ 
troducing,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  “new  dimension.”  Within 
ten  years,  it  may  be  in  less  time,  our  ideas  of  practical 
communications  will  have  brought  the  whole  world  incal¬ 
culably  nearer  together  for  all  activities,  except,  perhaps, 
for  education.  We  shall,  of  course,  school  teachers  and 
others,  enter  into  the  environments  of  the  idea.  But 
descriptive  accounts  of  marvels  in  aerial  traveling,  both  in 
and  out  of  school,  will  not  rectify  the  mistakes  of  omitting 
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to  use  our  opportunities  educationally  to  raise  the  sense 
of  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  the  light  of  this  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  of  men  to  men. 

Today,  then,  a  new  world  of  communication  is  about 
to  open  upon  all  peoples,  with  untold  possibilities  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  of  material  developments.  The  intercourse  of 
nations  is  about  to  be  quickened;  all  kinds  of  international 
relations  will  be  formed,  at  a  pace  inconceivably  great.  Do 
we  propose  to  go  on  with  the  usual  educational  “permanent” 
questions?  We  discuss  how  we  ought  to  reconstruct  the 
constitution  of  local  authorities,  directors,  salaries,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  so  on.  But,  concurrently,  why  are  we  not  com¬ 
paring  notes  with  teachers  of  other  nations,  rising  on  step¬ 
ping  stonts  of  our  past  educational  selves  to  higher  things, 
preparing  to  become  more  habituated  to  mixing  with  the 
best  of  the  teachers  of  other  countries;  and,  above  all,  con¬ 
sulting  with  them  about  the  possibilities  of  common  humanist 
efforts  and  common  efforts  as  citizens  to  turn  to  spiritual 
human  purposes  the  material  progress  of  the  future? 

A  political  League  of  Nations,  and  the  accentuated  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  rapprochement  or,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
tact  between  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  world, 
point  to  the  necessity  of  a  League  of  Education  parallel 
to  those  movements.  President  Wilson  has  demanded  a 
world  “safe  for  democracy.”  His  critics  have  suggested 
the  concurrent  desirability  of  democracies  “safe  for  the 
world.”  If  the  doctrine  of  education  as  adjustment  to 
environment  be  really  entertained,  everything  depends 
upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  term  “environment.’, 
We  picture,  sooner  or  later  (it  might  be  all  the  sooner  if 
teachers  realized  their  power  in  concerted  ation),  that 
Mazzini’s  ideals  may  be  included  in  the  teachers’  atmos¬ 
phere,  that  our  “first  duties,”  as  he  declared  to  the  Italian 
working  men — 

duties  without  fulfiling  which  you  can  not  hope  to  fulfil  those  owed  to  family 
and  country — are  to  Humanity.  .  .  Do  not  say,  “The  language 

which  we  speak  is  different.”  Tears,  actions,  martyrdom  form  a 
common  language  for  all  men,  and  one  which  all  understand.  Do  not  say, 
■‘Humanity  is  too  vast,  and  we  arc  too  weak.”  .  Ask  yourselves, 
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whenever  you  do  any  action  in  the  sphere  of  your  country,  or  your  family,  If 
what  I  am  doing  were  done  by  all  and  for  all,  would  it  advantage  or  injure 
Humanity?  and  if  your  conscience  answers.  It  would  injure  humanity,  desist; 
desist,  even  if  it  seem  to  you  that  an  immediate  advantage  for  your  country 
or  your  family  would  ensue  from  your  action. 

It  was  from  England  that  Mazzini  addrest  these  words  to 
his  compatriots;  and  he  was  no  mere  educational  theorist. 
I^t  us  remember  that  he  taught  an  evening  school  (shall 
we  say  a  continuation  school?)  in  Hatton  Garden,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  some  years  and  his  teaching  work  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “holy  work,  holily  fulfilled.” 

Besides  the  Mazzinian  type  of  international  education, 
there  is  another  which  is  making  itself  heard,  under  the 
name  of  internationalism.  The  movements  in  England 
known  as  the  “Plebs”  League,  and  the  Labour  College,  and 
other  classes  of  Independent  Working  Class  Education,  are 
organized  with  the  purpose  of  equipping  men  and  women 
for  the  industrial,  political  and  social  work  of  the  labor 
movement  from  the  purely  working-class  point  of  view. 
Leaders  of  this  movement  recognize  the  important  educa¬ 
tional  truth  that  care  should  be  taken  for  the  “whole  lives 
of  children,”  and  that  education  should  not  be  provided 
“fragmentarily.”  The  purpose  of  the  new  movements  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  antagonism  between 
Labor  and  Capital;  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  “educa¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  concerned  must  be  based  upon  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  same  antagonism.”  The  claim  is  made  that  this 
movement  for  educational  training  towards  antagonism 
of  classes  is  “world-wide.”  Sectional  aims,  self-centered 
class  aims,  are  proposed  to  absorb  the  “whole  lives”  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Education,  it  is  suggested,  is  to  be  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  class  policy  thruout  the  world.  In  other  words, 
an  organized  anti-humanism  is  offered  as  an  international 
world- wide  aim  of  the  single  class  of  manual  workmen. 
There  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  presenting  the  sound 
educational  principle  of  regard  for  the  training  of  the 
“whole  life”  of  the  child  (for  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  life  of 
the  individual  binds  him  to  the  good  of  the  whole  race) 
and  then  restricting  the  outlook  of  the  child  to  a  sectional 
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self-centeredness.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  unrelieved  specialist 
training. 

Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  in  his  work  on  France,  said  some 
few  years  ago: 

Today  the  monopolists  or  railway  kings  at  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
more  influence  in  shaping  the  ethics  of  the  world  than  all  the  philosophers 
had  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  which  puts 
two  hemispheres  in  as  close  communication  as  two  adjacent  streets,  the 
financial  operators  of  the  globe  form  a  fraternity  powerful  to  set  up  and  main¬ 
tain  its  moral  code  in  cities  and  lands  remote  from  one  another. 

This  anti-humanist,'  self-centered,  capitalist,  class  interest 
is  not  founded  on  an  “independent”  class  education,  but  is 
developed  by  a  manipulation  of  rapid  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  facilities  of  which  are  about  to  be  still  further 
increased. 

Keeping  before  us  Mazzini’s  ideal,  we  thus  find  two  anti¬ 
humanist  camps,  the  monopolist  trusts  (in  many  various 
forms)  and  the  “working  class.”  The  old  tradition  of 
teachers  has  been  that  of  humanism,  developing  in  its  best 
forms  into  such  ideals  as  Mazzini  held.  If,  then,  the  anti¬ 
humanists  of  both  types  have  entered  into  the  eager  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  facilities  of  communication,  and  count  upon 
still  further  developments,  what  do  humanists  propose  to 
do,  and  particularly  what  do  humanist  teachers  propose 
to  do?  The  direction  of  the  progress  of  the  world  depends 
upon  their  attitude  and  their  sense  of  responsibility,  or  of 
non-responsibility.  The  quickening  up  of  the  new  methods 
of  communication,  direct  and  indirect,  will  offer  the  chance 
of  infinitely  wider  and  higher  united  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Humanitas  by  the  teacher-humanists  of  today,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  world,  in  the  resisting  the  attitude  of 
anti-humanism  (however  different  the  forms),  than  did  the 
directive  influence  of  the  printing-press  by  scholars  four 
hundred  years  ago. 

At  present  we  hardly  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
unity  of  the  teachers  in  our  own  country.  But  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  which  meets  each  Easter,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  over  thirty  different  teachers’  associations  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  the  gathering  a  few  years  ago,  of  representatives 
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of  the  universities  of  the  British  Empire,  are  indications 
of  the  possibility,  with  more  highly  developed  means  of 
communication,  of  a  rapprochement  of  the  community  of 
teachers  of  every  type.  The  teachers  of  many  nations  are 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  together,  within  their  own  terri¬ 
tory,  towards  a  humanism  which  in  many  cases  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  source  of  profound  conviction.  The  way  is  thus 
being  prepared  for  a  Teague  of  Education,  which  may  be 
the  real  guarantee  of  the  continuous  preparation  for  the 
principle  of  human  brotherhood,  if  it  becomes  the  under¬ 
lying  “social  passion”  of  the  peoples  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Father  Nicholas  Velimirovic,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
leader  of  Serbia,  has  written  with  glowing  enthusiasm  on 
international  education.  His  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  man¬ 
kind  makes  him  minimize  individualism.  In  a  character¬ 
istic  article  in  the  Federal  Magazine  of  February,  1917,  he 
said: 

Only  a  good  man  is  a  great  man  to  me ;  the  man  who  is  eonscious  that  he  is 
a  cell  in  the  pan-human  organism,  or  a  brick  in  the  building  of  human  his¬ 
tory. 

He  recognizes  that  there  are  international  laws  with  re¬ 
gard  to  trade,  fishery,  travel,  copyright,  extradition;  there 
is  the  international  institution  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  he 
maintains  that 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  war,  it  is  doubtless  this:  The 
education  of  youth  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  must  become  an  inter¬ 
national  affair  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Apparently,  M.  Velimirovic  inclines  to  some  sort  of  inter¬ 
national  regulation  of  education.  In  our  view,  life  (inter¬ 
national  life  included)  develops  from  within.  The  human¬ 
ism  which  means  internationalism,  in  the  long  run,  must 
proceed  from  the  humanist  spirit  of  the  teachers,  as  their 
inevitable  contribution  to  the  world’s  progress. 

M.  Paul  Otlet,  the  Belgian  writer,  has  written  a  remark¬ 
able  book:  Les  ProbUmes  internationaux  de  la  Guerre.  He 
tells  us  that  out  of  a  population  in  Europe  in  1916  of 
412,000,000,  there  were  88,000,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years.  There  were  465,000  schools,  with 
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45,000,000  pupils  in  them.  And — it  is  worth  specially 
noting — there  were  about  one  million  teachers.  Do  any 
of  us  realize  what  it  would  mean  for  the  world,  if  those  mil¬ 
lion  teachers  and  those  45,000,000  pupils  were  united  by  a 
conscious  humanist  spirit,  for  the  good  of  the  future  of  the 
world,  rather  than  permeated  by  the  ordinary  parochial 
and  local  absorption,  or  in  some  cases,  devoted  mainly  to 
their  sectional  or  specialist  scholastic  interests?  In  higher 
education,  there  are  276  universities,  32  of  which  have  over 
4,000  students.  M.  Otlet  desires  to  see  an  international 
university,  parallel  to  the  Academy  of  International  Law 
at  The  Hague: 

Elle  serait  formee  cl’une  elite  de  professeurs  de  tous  les  pays  venant  pro- 
fesser  en  leur  langue,  ou  en  une  langue  de  grande  circulation  mondiale,  devant 
des  auditoires  composes  d’unc  elite  d’etudiants,  recrutes  parmi  toutes  les 
Universites.  Cette  elite  est  celle  qui  demain  aura  partout,  dans  tous  les 
domaines,  la  conducte  des  affaires  humaines.  II  suffirait  de  rassembler  un 
pour  cent  des  etudiants  ayant  achev'e  leurs  etudes  dans  les  universites  nation- 
ales. 

With  reason  M.  Otlet  suggests  that  such  an  organization 
would  be  of  high  value  for  the  education  of  future  leaders 
and  for  the  preparation  of  a  remodelled  and  well-equipt 
diplomacy. 

But  the  resources  and  agencies  of  humanist  education 
are  not  confined  to  the  schools  and  the  universities,  vast 
as  these  forces,  even  if  only  regarded  quantitatively,  are 
seen  to  be.  Why  should  not  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
religion,  sinking  sectional  differences,  actively  unite  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  cause  of  humanism?  M.  Otlet  informs  us 
that  there  are  in  Europe  and  America  700,000  priests  and 
ministers  of  religion.  How  magnificent  a  support  they 
could  give  to  the  forces  of  humanism,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  of  them  are  opposed  to  the  upward  progress  of 
man  thru  the  highest  humanism  towards  the  divine, 
however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation 
of  the  divine  to  the  human. 

To  religion  and  education  must  be  added  a  third  educa¬ 
tional  force — journalism  and  literature.  M.  Otlet  states 
that  there  are  about  72,000  newspapers  and  reviews,  and 
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that  annually  in  the  world  some  150,000  books  appear. 
With  these  figures  before  us  it  is  evident  that  religion,  litera¬ 
ture  and  education  combined  count  for  a  mighty  power  in 
the  world. 

Here,  then,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  possible  reconstruc¬ 
tion  on  a  vast  scale.  If  the  spiritual  thrill  of  humanism 
goes  thru  teachers,  ministers  of  religion  and  men  of  letters, 
the  new  achievements  in  the  conquest  of  space  and  time 
may  have  as  great  or  even  greater  results  spiritually  than 
materially.  The  direction  of  the  new  forces  in  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  the  new  age  may  then  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  and  women  of  the  humanist  spirit.  Erasmus,  400 
years  ago,  by  his  interpretation  of  the  humanist  spirit  ani¬ 
mated  the  whole  body  of  scholars  and  inspired  the  whole 
of  the  humanist  forces.  Today  we  want  an  educational 
statesman-prophet  to  familiarize  and  establish  a  common 
educational  purpose  thruout  the  civilized  world. 


VII 

REVIEW 

Introduction  to  child  psychology — By  Charles  W.  Waddle.  Houghton 

Mifilin  Company,  1918.  317  p.  $1.50. 

The  author  presents  his  book  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  child  psychology,  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  readers.  It  is  essentially  a  history,  to  date,  of 
child  study,  its  methods  and  important  results.  The 
author  wisely  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  field  is  one  in 
which  “there  is  little  room  for  finality  and  none  for  dog¬ 
matism,”  and  accordingly  introduces  little  of  personal 
opinion.  On  that  account  the  work  should  serve  as  an 
authentic  history  of  its  period,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  future  development  of  child  psychology. 

The  biological  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  author 
necessitates  chapters  on  the  theories  of  evolution,  inheri¬ 
tance  and  human  instincts.  These  topics  are,  of  course, 
very  briefly  sketched.  Three  typical  child  activities — play, 
language  and  drawing — are  then  treated  more  thoroly 
to  illustrate  the  course  of  mental  development.  Another 
chapter  deals  with  the  moral  nature  of  children  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  interplay  of  hereditary  and  environ¬ 
mental  forces.  The  relation  between  these  two  factors  is 
discust  in  the  special  case  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Altho 
the  causation  of  delinquency  is  acknowledged  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  complex,  environmental  forces  are  considered  to 
be  by  far  the  more  important.  Remedies  for  juvenile 
delinquency  are  suggested  which  involve  changes  in  our 
whole  social  structure.  Tendencies  toward  such  changes 
are  observed  by  the  writer  in  the  various  activities  for  child 
welfare. 

The  last  two  chapters  in  the  book  survey  the  field  of 
pure  psychology  as  it  concerns  child  development.  The 
treatment  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  much  service,  but 
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should  stimulate  the  serious  reader  to  examine  the  subject 
more  thoroly. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  references,  about 
500  in  all,  which  provides  sources  for  detailed  study.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  admirably  fulfils  the  author’s  purpose, 
namely,  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  think  about,  to  study 
and  to  observe  real  children  intelligently  and  sympathet¬ 
ically;  to  inspire  caution,  scientific  reserve,  openminded¬ 
ness  and  a  passion  for  facts;  and  to  prevent  hasty  unwar¬ 
ranted  inferences  and  consequent  misjudgment  and  mis¬ 
taken  treatment  of  children. 

Albert  T.  Poffenberger 

Columbia  University 


A  thoroly  judicious  and  well-informed  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
The  society  of  free  states,  by  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  of  New 
York,  who  himself  played  an  important  part  in  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  cooperation  which  aided  so  powerfully 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  (New  York:  Harper  Broth¬ 
ers.  1919.  224  p.  $1.00.) 

An  accurate  and  very  complete  textbook  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  of  the  American  government  is  The 
citizen  and  the  republic,  by  Professors  James  A.  Wood- 
bum,  of  Indiana  University,  and  Thomas  F.  Moran,  of 
Purdue  University.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.  398  -j-  Ivii  p.  $1.50.) 

District  Superintendent  Perry,  of  New  York,  has  brought 
out  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  Management  of  city 
schools,  which  has  already  been  much  in  use  by  city  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1919.  434  p.  $1.80.) 

A  capital  book  of  an  unusual  type  which  abounds  both 
in  suggestions  and  information  is  The  influence  of  French 
literature  in  Europe,  by  Emeline  A.  Jensen.  (Boston: 
Richard  Badger.  1919.  134  p.  $1.00.) 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  need  of  rest  The  world  needs  a  rest.  The  mischief  is 
that  the  world  does  not  realize  the  fact.  As 
it  is  ever  the  case  after  great  excitement  and  strain,  more 
excitement  is  called  for,  after  the  manner  of  the  alcoholic 
who  demands  more  liquor  that  he  may  escape  the  effects 
of  that  which  he  has  already  consumed. 

The  consulting  rooms  of  the  country  are  busy  coping 
with  the  mischief.  Men  and  women  come  to  them  de¬ 
claring  that  they  can  settle  to  nothing.  They  are  restless, 
excitable,  eager,  full  of  energy  which  demands  an  outlet 
and  yet,  when  put  to  the  test,  exhausted  almost  at  once. 
They  declare  that  the  war  has  upset  their  accustomed  way 
of  life,  that  their  ideas  are  in  the  melting  pot,  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  bound  by  the  dull  customs  and  laws  which 
they  accepted  without  complaint  in  the  old  days.  Many 
of  them  suppose  that  they  represent  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  “the  new  age,”  and  take  a  kind  of  hectic  pleasure  in 
describing  their  sensations  and  aspirations.  Others,  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  more  personal  aspects  of  their  condition,  speak 
of  their  great  activity  of  mind,  and  declare  that  their  brains 
refuse  to  stop  working.  They  are  sleepless  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Women  say  that  unless  they  have  stimulation  in 
the  shape  of  dances  or  theatres  and  so  on  they  can  not  live. 
Their  capacity  for  pleasure  is  unlimited  and  their  appetite 
for  it  insatiable.  But  they  tire  so  easily. 

This  idea  of  an  increased  capacity  for  pleasure  is  so  prev- 
valent  that  it  is  becoming  rooted  in  the  public  mind.  It 
amounts  to  a  faith  and  it  is  supported  with  enthusiasm  on 
every  hand.  To  question  it  is  to  be  described  as  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  the  changed  spirit  of  the  times  or  as  de¬ 
siring  to  kill  the  joy  which  has  suddenly  dawned  over  the 
world. 
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BED  AS  THE  ONLY  REMEDY 

And  yet  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  as  was  imprest 
upon  the  writer  by  a  very  distinguished  physician  a  few 
days  ago,  that  restlessness  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
trustworthy  of  the  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  exhausted 
man  is  always  “on  the  go.”  His  flagging  energy  demands 
fresh  whips  and  he  applies  them  relentlessly  in  the  shape 
of  pleasurable  excitement.  This  increases  his  restless¬ 
ness  and  persuades  him  that  he  is  becoming  more  ener¬ 
getic.  The  only  thing  that  he  fears  is  a  “relapse”  into 
quietude,  because  this  means — or  rather  he  thinks  it  means — 
a  chaining  up  of  his  quickened  faculties. 

So  he,  or  she,  goes  on  until  the  other  signs  of  exhaustion 
begin  to  show  themselves,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion 
perhaps,  or  occasional  giddiness  or  pain  over  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  or  slight  palpitation,  and  then  a  visit  is  paid 
to  the  doctor. 

The  physician  referred  to  explained  what  follows  or 
should  follow  after  that  in  a  sentence.  “I  order  them  to 
bed  for  a  week.”  This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  these 
patients  do  not  want,  and  they  protest  loudly  and  angrily 
that  if  they  are  sent  to  bed  it  will  drive  them  mad.  “But 
it  doesn’t.  It  drives  them  sane.  After  a  couple  of  days 
the  restlessness  goes  away,  and  the  man  or  woman  becomes 
quite  reasonable.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  age  or  the  irksome  character  of  every  restraint.  The 
capacity  for  pleasure  becomes  normal.  Life  is  once  again 
a  reasonable  business.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  sane  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  it  requires  to  be  urged  with  vigor  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  Half  the  people  who  are  dancing  them¬ 
selves  weary  every  night  in  London  just  now  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  So  are  many  of  those  who 
are  planning  energetic  hohdays.  They  miss  the  value 
of  their  dancing,  and  they  will  get  little  benefit  from  their 
holiday — especially  in  this  hot  weather — because  they  are 
going  to  these  things  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritability.  They 
are  over- tired.  They  want  rest.  A  day  or  two  in  bed 
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would  alter  their  world  for  them  and  add  to  their  capacity 
for  enjoyment  a  hundred-fold. — The  London  Times. 


„  ,  ,  .  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  London,  Dr.  Tames 

Psycho-analysis 

Oliver  gave  an  outline  of  what  is  meant 
by  psycho-analysis. 

The  early  introspective  student  of  mind,  he  said,  might 
be  pictured  as  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  exploring  his 
Island  of  Consciousness.  He  made  interesting  discoveries 
about  his  topography,  but  of  two  things  he  was  absolutely 
sure.  It  was  an  island,  and  he,  the  rational  ethical  Robin¬ 
son,  was  alone  in  it.  The  next  stage  saw  him  beginning  to 
suspect  that  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  an  island  at  all, 
but  was  separated  from  a  misty  mainland  by  tidal  straits 
which  rose  and  fell.  This  depicted  the  stage  of  early 
speculations  about  a  subliminal  mind  and  the  conception 
of  a  “threshold  of  consciousness,”  in  Herbart’s  phrase. 
The  speaker  referred  to  a  number  of  well-known  psycho¬ 
logical  and  medical  theories  of  sub-consciousness  and  differ¬ 
entiated  them  from  the  next  stage  in  which  Crusoe  dis¬ 
covered  a  primitive  human  footprint  on  his  island  and 
tracked  the  maker  of  it  to  his  lair  in  the  hinterland  of  mind, 
or,  in  less  anthropomorphic  language,  when  Freud  discov¬ 
ered  definite  traces  of  a  persistent  and  active  mode  of  mental 
functioning,  alien,  inacceptable,  and  above  all  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  the  rational  mind. 

This  was  a  dramatic  moment,  comparable  only  with  that 
other  moment  when  man  was  first  confronted  with  his 
actual  genealogical  tree.  His  sense  of  dignity  had  hardly 
recovered  from  that  earlier  shock  when  it  was  to  receive  a 
ruder  blow.  He  had  no  sooner  got  used  to  the  disconcerting 
idea  that  his  bodily  structure  concealed  compromising 
evidence  of  lowly  origin  in  the  shape  of  remnants  of  older 
structures,  when  he  was  asked  to  believe  that  somewhere  in 
the  deeps  of  his  personality  lurked  primitive  tendencies 
which  bore  as  little  relation  to  his  present-day  needs  as  his 
gill-clefts,  but  which — and  here  was  the  rub — had,  all  un- 
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known  to  him,  a  very  large  say  in  shaping  his  conduct. 
It  was  not  surprizing  that  such  a  statement,  even  when 
backed  by  an  impressive  mass  of  evidence,  should  arouse  a 
storm  of  protest,  recalling  the  emotional  reaction  which 
greeted  the  work  of  Darwin;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  proposition  of  the  new  teaching  were  sound,  and 
primitive  tendencies  of  a  sort  intensely  repugnant  to  the 
civilized  mind  are  kept  from  entering  consciousness  by  a 
special  mental  mechanism  which  expands  considerable  energy 
in  keeping  them  out,  then  such  a  hostile  reception  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  should  expect  to  find.  And  yet  this  state¬ 
ment  was  not  so  extraordinary  after  all.  A  thousand  turns 
of  every-day  speech  exprest  the  same  idea  more  vaguely 
and  euphemistically.  We  speak  of  the  “old  Adam”  in  all 
of  us  and  refer  to  an  excited  person  as  “getting  his  monkey 
up” 

Freud  was  mainly  concerned,  as  a  physician,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  development.  Believing  that  hurtful  buried  memo¬ 
ries  were  responsible  for  certain  nervous  illnesses,  and  find¬ 
ing  hypnosis  to  be  an  uncertain  method  of  recovering 
them,  he  developed  an  old  psychological  experiment  into 
the  famous  free  association  method  of  working  back  thru 
the  psychic  accumulation  of  the  patient’s  past  to  unearth 
these  “psychic  traumata.”  This  proved  to  be  a  false 
scent,  but  it  led  to  a  stumbling  on  the  right  path,  for  the 
trail  inevitably  led  back  to  those  earliest  years  of  child¬ 
hood  which  are  usually  so  thoroly  forgotten  by  the  adult; 
and  there  he  found  evidences  of  mental  tendencies  and 
activities  strikingly  different  from  those  of  adult  life.  For 
this  primitive  mind,  or  rather  for  the  sum  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  psychic  activities,  which  do  not  find  direct  expression 
n  consciousness,  but  which  are  nevertheless  represented 
there  by  a  number  of  disguised  delegates  in  thought  and 
action,  Freud  proposed  the  non-committal  item  of  the 
“unconscious;”  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  disguises, 
especially  in  dreams,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific 
method  of  exploring  this  primitive  mind.  The  unconscious 
is  inaccessible  to  direct  introspection.  Its  aims  are  almost 
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grotesquely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  cultured  social 
self,  and  are  shut  out  from  consciousness  by  a  vigorous 
subliminal  mechanism  called  the  censor,  which  is  not  a 
permanent  official  armed  with  a  blue  pencil,  but  merely  the 
expression  of  a  violent  incompatibility  between  an  older 
and  more  recent  level  of  mental  functioning.  As  a  result 
of  this  conflict,  the  primitive  conative  trend,  or  wish,  must 
camouflage  itself  to  an  extent  varying  with  the  cultural 
status  of  the  individual. 

The  speaker  reviewed  the  fate  of  these  primitive  wishes 
as  the  tremendous  atmospheric  pressure  of  cultured  inhi¬ 
bitions  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  child  thru  its  parents.  The 
primitive  wish  comes  into  conflict,  first,  with  an  obdurate 
material  environment  which  will  not  respond  to  mere 
wishing,  but  demands  a  more  painful  and  prosaic  route  to 
wish-fulfilment;  secondly,  with  the  counter- wishes  of  the 
group,  which  compel  painful  renunciations  and  delays; 
and  thirdly,  with  another  aspect  of  the  developing  person¬ 
ality.  In  the  nursery  of  herd  sanctions  and  cooperative 
activities  a  new  sort  of  mind — a  social  mind — was  developed, 
which  could  subjugate  the  older  mind  in  the  interest  of  a 
common  endeavor,  and  was  capable  of  more  discriminating 
dealings  with  reality.  Just  as  adult  character  is  the  result 
of  long-circuiting  the  infantile  wish,  so  civilization  is  the 
result  of  long-circuiting  the  primitive  wish.  The  speaker 
referred  to  various  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  “wish-mind,”  which  desires  immediate 
pleasure  and  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  reality,  and  the  social 
“reality-mind,”  which  diverts  primitive  energies  into  use¬ 
ful  outlets.  In  attacking  these  harmful  adjustments, 
psycho-analysis  plays  a  three-fold  part:  First,  as  a  thera¬ 
peutic  and  reeducational  measure  by  laying  bare  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  faulty  adjustments,  it  liberates  locked-up  or  indrawn 
energies  which  then  become  available  for  social  ends;  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  can  instruct  parents  and  teachers  how  to  minimize 
the  formation  of  these  faulty  adjustments;  and,  finally,  it 
can  perform  a  service  to  society  in  making  the  existence  of 
these  unhealthy  compromises  more  widely  known. 
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France-American  PupUs  in  American  high  schools  who  may 
correspondence  wish  to  correspond  with  pupils  in  similar 
schools  in  France  may  use  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  intermediary  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Letters  should  be  written  with  the  advice  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  teacher  and  the  correspondents 
should  be  certified  by  the  teacher  of  this  Department. 
On  the  back  of  each  letter  should  be  clearly  written  the 
name  and  address  of  the  pupil,  the  age,  school,  and  year  of 
the  course.  These  letters  should  then  be  forwarded  under 
separate  cover  to  Dr.  William  R.  Price,  whom  Doctor 
Finley  has  designated  as  his  agent  in  this  matter.  He  will 
then  forward  them  to  M.  Charles  M.  Ganier,  Secretaire,  Cor- 
respondance  Scolaire  Franco- Americaine,  45  rue  d’Ulm, 
Paris.  Any  school  or  school  system  may,  of  course,  form 
direct  relations  with  M.  Gamier. 


